Fe 


' TEXTILES <> LEATHER; 


Including the Proceedings of the 
AmericAn AssociATION or TextiLe CHEMIsTs ANp CoLoRISTS 


VOLUME XII NOVEMBER 19, 1923 NUMBER 24 


GEIGY COMPANY. Inc. 


89-91 Barclay Street, New York City 


ERIO FAST GREEN B L 


These colors are exceptionallv fast to light and possess unusual level dyeing 
properties. They can be used to advantage in shading Chrome Colors. Especially 
well adapted for all types of piece dyeing. 


In addition to these we are pleased to announce that we carry a complete 
line of colors for the same purposes 


Sole Selling Agents for J. R. GEIGY S. A. Established 1764 
Head Office and Main Works: BASLE, Switzerland 


In Great Britain: 
THE GEIGY COLOUR CO., LTD., 35-37 Dickinson St., Manchester 
Branch Works at Clayton 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA TORONTO COLUMBUS, GA 








PAINTS (@——? INKS s; ——® RUBBER, 
















Over a Span 
of 5] Years 


O the unerring progress of Chemical control, the major 
productive powers of the Industrial World owe their 
full development. 












Our contribution to this dynamic force spans a period of 

over a half century. 

uae With justifiable pride, we therefore invite participation in 
a Chemical Service touching upon practically every phase 


of Industrial application—striking the highest average of 
successful attainment. 


For TEextTitE MANUFACTURERS 
BICHROMATES CAUSTIC POTASH 


BETA NAPHTHOL PRUSSIATES 

POTATO FLOUR DEXTRINE 

FORMIC ACID STARCHES 
PARANITRANILINE 


Sizings ° Softeners ° Finishes 
Dyestuffs and Colors 


SULPHONATED OILS TURKEY RED OIL 
CHROME CHLORIDE 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N. C. 












Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd. 
12 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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year which contain samples of merchandise and are, accordingly, withdrawn 
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This Mill President Makes “‘Phantom Sales ” 


VERY now and then he lets his business imagination put a woman 
k buyer, a housewife, in his visitor's chair. Then, he tries to sell her 

4 his goods. He honestly tries to imagine her answers, and he hands 
out the criticisms pretty straight. - 


He learns a whole lot about the strength and weaknesses of his product. 
He keeps himself alive to the fact that eventually his fabric must be sold 
in the retail stores, and that it must have real selling features that will 
help the retail salespeople distribute his goods to that great customer of 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer, Mrs. James J. Public 

One of the things his imaginary visitors made clear to him years ago is 
the superiority of Franklin Process Dyeing. He knows that Mrs. Public 
buys colored goods 75% on the basis of color alone—fashionable, clean, 
even, beautiful, fast color. He has investigated and found that there is 
no better way to get such color than through Franklin Package Dveing 
whether his fabric be cotten, wool, worsted or silk. 

And he has found that Franklin Package Dyeing is, with the great ma- 
jority of colors, the least expensive process in spite of its high quality. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Weavers-- 
Keep the 
drop wires up! 
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“HAWK"’ 
THIN BOILING. 
STARCH 

MAKES 
HEALTHY 
WARPS! 


SOLUBLE 
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WHEAT STARCH 


BINDER 


* a 


MAKES GOOD 


WARPS BETTER! 


STEIN, HALL& CO,nc 


GI BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
TROY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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SATISFACTORY 


“We have found the Fletcher Vertical Type Extractor 
satisfactory in every respect, and are very pleased with 
the installation.” 

(Name of writer on request.) 


Another manufacturer voices his approval of Fletcher 
Extractors on duty. 


PLercHerR WORKS 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. at Second St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Rotary Dyeing Machines 
for Hosiery 


The American “Y” compartment arrange- 
ment, the dyestuff syphon ejector, the baf- 
fle plates—all assist to produce uniform 
dyeing on any shade. The nine compart- 
ments aid in keeping sizes separate, and 
the silk hand-finish of the cylinder permits 
dyeing of even the most delicate goods 
without the use of nets. This is only one 
of the many suitable sizes we can furnish. 
Write today for details of the full line. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. B Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Company, Ltd. 

Toronto, Canada 


American Laundry Machinery Company, Ltd. 
London, England 


42x84” American Monel Metal Rotary 
Dyeing Machine—Belt Drive 
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In considering contract requirements 


remember that 


Dow Chemical Company 


stands on record as the first manufacturer 


in America ot 


Synthetic Indigo 
20% Paste 
Standard Quality Prompt Service 


Midland Vat Blues for 
Dyeing and Printing 


Sole Selling Agents 


a ®. Inc. 


TON Qa PRO 
PHILADELPHIA DENCE 
COLUMBUS.GA. 


WASHINGTON Slo. 
EW YORK. 


CIBA CO., LTD., Mortreal, Canada 
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ATLANTIC 


PATENT BLACK 
Exceptionally fast to light SULPHUR L OL [] A + 


Good fastness to 


ee Ahi by BMS Ahh Bde > 


Washing 
Crocking 


DYELENE METANIL YELLOW 


Leveling Power—very good 
Light—good 
Alkalies—good 


_ Dre PRonucis CHEMI 


VWVVVVVVVVVV VV 


ATLANTIC DYLSTUFF CO. 


:]| Worksat 200Fifth Ave. Portsmouth WH. 
Bs N E WA R K. _ N , J E N E WwW YORK CITY Mew York. Charlotte Philadelphia Providence 


ostow 


A New Dye Encyclopedia in One Volume 


Dyes Classified by Intermediates 


By R. NORRIS SHREVE 


q@ A complete reference book containing au- 
thoritative formulas, statistics, tables and a 
glossary, thoroughly covering the subject of 
intermediates. Invaluable to executives, manu- 
facturers, salesmen and chemists. Over six 
hundred pages of information not contained in 
any other volume. 


Bound in Buckram Sixe 6” x 9” Price $10.00 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4109 Woolworth Building New York, N. Y. 
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“DYES FOR DYERS, The Dyer’s Problem 
MADE BY DYERS” has been greatly reduced by 


A particularly valuable the standard of uniformity 
line of level dyeing fast- and fastness set by the 
to-light dyes for Wool, American Dyewood Com- 
Silk, and Union Goods. pany. But the best dyes 
Produces a wide range of sometimes give unsatisfac- 
fashion shades in Brown, tory results owing to out- 
Tan, Grey and Fancy Col- side factors. Our service ex- 
ors, mostly in two color perts, backed by over 100 
Se Among years’ experience, can help 
ial ili you eliminate them. 


SILK BROWN G 


Established 1798 


You will find satisfaction in 
A new fast color, dyed in the full line of Natural and 
= re bath, a can be Artificial colors offered by 
yed in a neutral or even 1 actiilion 
a slightly alkaline bath. oe As Se eeeees 
' Company. 
Samples and prices supplied on request Send for Samples 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA HAMILTON .ONT 


READING. PA. Works at CHESTER.PA. 
° 


Althouse Chemical Company AMERICAN DYEWwoop COMPANY 


CROTON COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 


293 Broadway, New York City 


Manutacturers of Azo Colors 
CO. Including Direct, Chrome, Basic 


and other S pecialties 


Factory at Croton-on-Hudson, N. . # Dealers’ Correspondence Invited 
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Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 







REEL MACHINES 


for Bleaching and Dyeing 


ZO 












The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


















Motor Drive Reel Machine 





For handling all fabrics in the String by either Batch 
or Continuous System and certain fabrics in the Open 
Width. Capacity from one to thirty-six strings ac- 
cording to the fabric. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
45 MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


Textile Machinery—Wood Rolls—Water Power 
Equipment 











B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 












Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS. 






TECHNICAL BOOKS 








If you are in the market for books on technical subjects — dyeing, finishing, bleaching, etc. — communicate 
with us and it is probable that we can supply your needs. We shall at all times be glad to submit 
lists of books covering any special lines. 












We call particular attention to 















A TEXTBOOK OF DYE CHEMISTRY DYERS’ MATERIALS 
By G. VON GEORGIEVICS By PAUL HEERMANN 

This is a new edition of a former volume by the same author. An introduction to the examination, 
entitled “Chemistry of Dyestuffs,” and has been thoroughly revised valuation and application of the most 
and brought down to date by Dr. Eugene Grandmougin—translated important substances used in dyeing, 
by Frederick A. Mason. The new edition describes minutely the printing, bleaching and finishing. Trans- 
chemical properties of all dyestuffs, including the natural colors, and lated by Arthur C. Wright. Second edi- 
contains particularly a new chapter on the Vat Colors tion, revised and enlarged by H. B. 

PRICE $12.50 Stocks. PRICE $3.00 
HOWES PUBLISHING CO. 

4109 Woolworth Building NEW YORK CITY 
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AMIDINE RED F ETHONIC FAST NAVY BLUE BL 


A fast direct cotton red suitable for unions, An acid navy blue recommended for carbon- 
half silk work. Produces fast shades of red. ized stock. Excellent for piece goods. Very 
which can be aftertreated. tast to light. 


AMALTHION BORDEAUX 5B KROMEKO BLUE BLACK 6B 


A new sulphur color of perfect solubility on An excellent color for raw stock dyeing. Used 
the blue tone. Produces maroon shades of principally for navy shades on account of its 
good brilliancy and fastness. bloom. 


Send for Samples and Prices 
ESTABLISHED 1876 


Joun CampBeELy & Company, 75 Hupson Sireet. New Yoru.NY. 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO PROVIDENCE SALISBURY, N. C. PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL, CAN. 


“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 


F.E. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, Inc. 


172-178 Purchase Street, Boston 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Palatine Aniline & Chemical Corp. 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


Palachrome Colors 
Palaside—Silk White Effect—Colors 
Pacco Direct Colors 
Empire Acid Colors 


F. E. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, Inc. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Pe Will it Fade? Ask the 
cco Ua 


Standardized Sunlight 


When One Concern 
Installs Five Fade-Ometers 


it is fairly good evidence that the Fade-Ometer is not 
only right from a scientific and technical point of view, 
but is also a real investment. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. use five Fade-Ometers in their various plants. 

3ut you don’t have to be the size of the Du Pont 
organization to receive the benefit of the Fade-Ometer. 
That’s why it is found in mills large and small all over 
the world 


The Fade-Ometer does not use any form of 
mercury arc, quartz tube, or ultra-violet light. 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
364 W. Superior St. Chicago, Illinois 
New York London 


F. SCHLAYER A. D. LANG, LTD. 
25 Howard Street 42, Berners Street, W-1 


—DIAX= 


Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 
complained that de-sizing compounds 
were expensive and hard to handle. 


DIAX, made by the MALT-DIA- 
STASE CO., brought down the price 
and made its use easy. 


DIAX, because it is better, is being 
used with great success by the larg- 
est Bleachers, Finishers, Printers and 
Dyers 


Write us for Free Demonstration and Sample 


MALT-DIASTASE COMPANY 
79 Wall St., New York City 


Wyckoff Avenue and Decatur Street 
Evergreen, N. Y. 


58-64 Garden Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ANTHROLIC ACID 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


More Level Dyeings 
Absolute Penetration 


Bloomier Shades 


AT A LOWER DYEING COST 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc. 


253 Broadway 
New York City 


Consult Us 


About Your 
Dyemg Problems 


‘Lhe services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labo- 
ratory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research 
or experimentation is necessary, 
when the charges will be of a mini- 
mum nature. 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


Woolworth Bldg. New York City 





Fifth Avenue’s army of women shoppers is 
appreciative of fabric color, softness and lustre. 
Which explains why increasing numbers of 
textile manufacturers are enhancing the sale- 
ability of their fabrics by the use of 


Write t booklet, of value to all textile 
BR UO NZOL can duaihannad BRUNZOL PRODUCTS 
PRODU( I S and formulae for their application. 


Send for Samples 


7 NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL ComPANY 


pel Yew | ar Boston -PrRoviIDENCE-CHATTANOOGA-ATLANTA NEWARK,N.AL 


SIZE ASSISTANTS, SOFTENERS, WATERPROOFING COMPOUND, WAXES, GUM SUBSTITUTES, GLYCERINE SUBSTITUTES, ETC, 

















s 
cre 
of ARMY CLOTH. 

with SULPHUR COLORS 


No severer test of a dye could be con- 
ceived than the climate of the tropics. 
Hence, in an effort to secure a shade fast 
to intense light and thorough washing the 
United States Government is now con- 
ducting practical tests of uniforms dyed in 
the Standard Olive Drab shade with 
Sulphur Colors. 


These tests consist of exposure to service 
conditions in the tropics and treatment in 
the post laundries under usual conditions. 


American Made 
‘DYES 









Central Dyestuff & Chem- 


In this connection the Olive Drab with 
ical Co. 


Sulphur Colors developed by us is of in- 
Consolidated Color & Chem- § terest, as it meets the severest tests that 

ical Co. may be imposed. In addition to revealing 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. a standard shade with a great degree of 
fastness to light this shade when properly 
dyed possesses practically perfect fastness 
to soap and washing. 











Sample dyeings forwarded 
promptly on request. 





CO 
HAMETZ& GQ 


122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
30114 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Cotton Bleachers! 


Contents of This 
Issue Your Selling Agent, the 


Retailer and the Public, 
want these qualities: 


November 19, 1923 ; 
. A permanent, clear white 


Material not weakened 
No yellowing on shelves 
Utmost softness 
Greatest elasticity 


Efficiency in Padding Cotton Piece Goods 827 Free fromodorsor poi sons. 
M. W. Alling 


PE eonuanenenanenscenesevanevenenecensveooccnnsesasencensernesectssnanenececatanenacanenennsenovagssnsnveccaugguscntuecsauuencoeosvecescgecsensugsonsniegiany 
Mmmeancneaen evecare aes ce eee essen eonnet eae cecee nena cecencensevesnonacanececarecacaonsncevecesenecenenecageceecnceesacovensenssstagpensanecsasergaaaeng moeneaes 


Are they getting them? 
Foreign Dyes Imported Through the Port 


of New York During October......... 831 You can obtain all only 


with the Solozone Process. 


Proceedings of the American Association 





of Textile Chemists and Colorists: THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 

Seventeenth Council Meeting........ 835 CHEMICAL CO. 
Sixteenth Research Committee Meet- 

we nreeceewscss 886 709-6th Ave. New York 
October Meeting of the Philadelphia 

SOCHOM: 6614 bomina tei earaaans ee ues . 536 
PN COE a cdc eannncstetastane Oe 

Oscar R. Flynn 

October Meeting of the Rhode [sland 

mONN as Ate reuse bso cee eines S43 
Cotton Warp Bleaching............. 843 


J]. L. Wade 


United States 
—— Demonstrator—lHe /s Color X Chemical 


UR SSS: (lee a A eR RD S47 


‘ 
The Action of Chemicals in \WWool Scouring 852 Company, Ine. 


A.W. Davison 


93 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 


Another Dye Patent Suit Begun So3 


lhe Spectroscope and Spectrophotometer, 
and Their Application to the Identifica- 


tion and Analysis of Dves—Part I]1... 855 ; y 7 7 
H. Wales New York Office: 25 Howard St. 
Notes on = pyeing ! nog Black on FACTORIES: 
Cotton Piece Goods—Part XI...... .. 398 ie ‘ : sae _ 
i sg a NEW ENGLAND ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Ashland, Mass. 
dex to Advettiners..........540. ‘ose 


GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 
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WHAT WILL 
THE DYE 


DO? 


WO.-colored artificial silk and wool 

yarns require careful selection of the 
dyes. The wool dye must leave the silk 
unstained; the silk dye must not tint 
the wool. 


A number of ‘‘ National’ Dyes meet 
these requirements. And the National 
Technical Service can aid in solving 
many of the dyer’s problems. Use 


‘‘National’”” Dyes and the ‘‘ National”’ 
Service. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


“NATIONAL Dyes 


FOR TEXTILES 





AMERICAN 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


“*‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


Devoted to the practical application of dyestuffs in all industries; especially to textile chemistry—the science and practice 
of scouring, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 


VOLUME XII 


mitfticiency in 
Piece 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 19, 1923 


NUMBER 24 


Padding Cotton 


Padding Machinery—Savings Through Efficiency—Softening Water—Reducing the Number of Seconds— 
Saving of Dyestuff—Importance of Dye Formulae—Importance of a Dye Mixer for All Machines 


By M. W. ALLING 


Haldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, N. 


[Editor’s Note: The padding machines mentioned in this 
article are of no standard type, but were assembled for the 
particular use of the Waldrich Bleachery. In an article by Mr. 
Alling published in the November 20, 1922, issue of The Rrporter 
these machines are clearly described in detail } 

HE power of the knowledge of the simplest 

fundamental principles of padding cotton piece 

goods (those that deal with material, labor and 
machinery) is in the result of eliminating waste and 
establishing efficiency. If these principles are thor- 
oughly understood and religiously adhered to, the dyer 
will know where the money goes, when the standards 
of production are not realized, where the losses are 
occurring, etc. 

The writer’s experience in the correction of these 
elements of production has brought to light some as- 
tonishing facts with regard to the degree of efficiency 
with which this work may be conducted. 


PappING MACHINERY 


Instead of considering one padding machine, this 
article will treat with two types of machines and three 
of each type. This is quite necessary, because it gives 
a clearer idea of the results obtained, end it also repre- 
sents a sufficient group to carry on a large production 
and to do a great variety of work. 

The first type is a so-called fast semi-slop pad; that 
is, it dyes the cloth at the rate of 216 yards per minute; 
the cloth dips slightly underneath the dye solution, 
but it is dependent upon what is carried up to the nip 
by the bottom roll to do the actual dyeing. The other 
type is called a dip pad. The mangle rolls are prin- 
cipally used for squeezing out the dye solution evenly 
from the cloth, and the dyeing takes p!ace while the 
cloth is passing underneath the dye solution in the 


padding trough below. In back of this pad there is 
placed a set of dyeing cans, so that the cloth can be 
dyed and dried in one operation. ‘This is different 
from the fast pads, as on these the cloth is batched up 
The speed of the 
dip pad depends upon the weight of the goods and the 
If the 


cloth is very heavy the speed of the machine should be 


and afterward dried from the roll. 
number of drying cans that are attached to it. 
about 60 yards per minute; but if the cloth is light in 
weight this speed may be increased until the moisture 


ceases to be driven off at the third can from the end. 


SAVINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 


One of the corrections made to the fast semi-slop 


pad was in the dye liquor feed pipe. For years the dye 
solution had been fed into one end of the dye trough. 
This current of dye solution is hotter and more con- 
centrated, coming direct from the large mixing tanks, 
than the solution in the dye trough, which becomes 
cooled by the churning of the mangle rolls and also 
partly exhausted by the cloth passing through it, 
which absorbs more of the dye in proportion than it 
does the water. Wherever this current comes in con- 
tact with the cloth there is a resultant dark streak, 
first in one place and then in another, according to the 
path which the dye solution takes. Naturally there is 
more unevenness on the wider class of goods, because 
this current has less chance to be uniformly mixed 
before striking the cloth. 

This trouble of streaks had been attributed to an 
uneven set or pressure of the two mangle rolls and to 
the wearing out of these rolls. In some cases the ad- 
justing of the set had overcome the trouble, because 
this current of dye solution kept to a uniform path on 


one side. 








































































































































































































































































































































































S28 AMERICAN 
In the correction of this it was only necessary to 
attach a perforated feed pipe which sprayed the solu- 
tion evenly across. ‘These fine streams were very 
quickly and uniformly mixed with the dye solution in 
the trough, and there was no further trouble from this 


source. 


The saving was not so great, but it represented a 
link in the chain of unnecessary expense and trouble. 
The cost of taking down a machine, of buffing off the 
rolls and putting it up again, amounts to about $24. 
The real trouble not having been recognized, this was 
done more often than was necessary; so that after the 
correction had been made the repair work was cut in 
half, which made a saving of approximately $200 per 
vear. In addition to this, there was a saving in re- 
handled goods, which formerly had to be rebleached 
and redyed. This amounted to at least S51 per vear, 
besides obtaining a correspondingly larger amount ot 
production. 

On the fast semi-slop pads it is necessary to have tin 
guards covering a part of the end of each roll, to stop 
the dye liquor as it is thrown off by the rapidly revolv- 
ing rolls from splashing on the cloth while it batches 
up. These guards were wider than necessary, and so 
the cloth measuring more than 39 inches in width could 
not be run in between them. These were narrowed 
up to 1% inches from the ends of the rolls, which left 
room for goods 43 inches wide. There is a vearly de- 
mand for about 900,000 yards of this class of work. It 
had been previously dyed on the dip pads at a speed of 
60 yards per minute, but after this correction they 
were dyed on the fast semi-slop pad in less than one- 
half of the time that it formeriy took, which repre- 
sented a saving in labor of about $220 per year. 

‘there was still another mechanical change which 
had to be made. This was to overcome particles of 
dye suspended in the dye solution from entering into 
the dye trough. The dyestuti is dissolved, strained, 
and then boiled in the mixing tanks, but there is al- 
ways danger from dye spots in spite of these precau- 
tions. It had been the case of trust to luck whether 
the goods came out spotted or not, and there proved 
to be an average loss per day of about 5,000 
perfectly dyed work. 


vards of 
This trouble was overcome by 
putting a straining bag on the feed pipe, which strained 
the dye as fast as it was being used. These bags were 
made up of different kinds of material—in fact. a hap- 
hazard selection had been made of anything available 
—but the blow-outs in some of this material were dis- 
astrous, and a careful selection of cloth as to strength 
and count had to be made. A piece of low-grade plain 
goods in the gray state proved to be the best, and 
would filter 3.400 gallons before it developed a possible 
blow-out. A copper wire mesh was tried by encircling 
the feed pipe with it, but the interstices clogged up 
immediately. 


The saving that this change made was from cutting 


DYESTUFF 
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down the rebleaching and redyeing, and it amounted 


to about $304 per year. 
SOFTENING WATER 


The water in with 


salts of lime and magnesium, according to the weather. 


use was more or less charged 
During a rainy spell its degree of hardness was greatly 
reduced by the surface water. 

Phosphate of soda was used to soften this water; 
but the 


This correction was carefully worked out and the re- 


exact amount had never been determined. 


sult was a $1,000 yearly saving. 
SAVING OF CLOTH 


Strange as it may seem, few mill hands realize the 
value of cotton cloth. If it is in the 16-cents-per-yard 
class or better there is no conceivable amount of labor 
or material that can be used upon it, in finishing of 
any kind, that equals its own value; so that above 
everything else it must be everlastingly looked after 
and kept out of the waste can and the remnant room, 
otherwise the loss from one department to another will 
be appalling and the money which this represents will 
mount up to an enormous sum. 

On the padding machines a regular practice had been 
made of tearing off a long strip along the selvedge of 
the cloth to be dyed, which was used to run a trial 
patch through the dye solution in order to see if the 
correct dyestuffs had been added to the feeding tanks 
to give the required shade. This was changed by tear- 
ing off a patch 6 inches long and sew it onto a long 
strip of waste cloth. 


This change saved 1% yards for 


every shade dyed, and amounted to approximately 
3,900 vards per vear; and, as the average value was 16 
cents per yard, the saving amounted to S624 per year. 

The first operation in dyeing on the padding ma- 
chine is in threading it up. It had been the general 
practice to use the goods to be dyed for this purpose. 
Obviously this was very wasteful. The remedy was 
to sew on an end of This in 
itself is very simple, but to train the machine operators 


waste cloth each time. 
and to make them realize the importance of saving 
cloth proved to be the real problem but one which was 
vvell worth while, as these figures will show. 

To thread up the three fast pads it takes 101% yards 
ef cloth, and for the three dip pads it takes 6 vards of 
cloth. These pads have to be threaded up for each 
new shade, which averages about twenty-two in a day. 
This represents 18114 vards:; and as there are 260 
working days in a year, the total would be 47,190 yards 
and, with a value placed at 16 cents per vard, the sum 
saved by the 
$7,100.40. 


end cloths would amount to 


using 

Before a shade can be run complete it is necessary 
to run a 30-yard piece, and then stop to take out a 
patch, which has to be compared with the sample to 
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be matched to. ‘Lhese stops on the fast pads per day 
amount to twenty-four and the waste is 60 yards; in 
one year this would amount to 15,600 yards, with a 
value of $2,496. The stops on the dip pads number 
thirty, and they waste 25 yards per day and 6,500 yards 
per year, valued at $1,040. ‘The fast pads stop for 
every roll that is dyed, and there are forty-five of these, 
which waste 15742 yards per day or 40,950 yards per 
year, valued at $6,552. 

These wasteful stops have not as yet been elimi- 
nated; but a cutter is in the course of construction 
which will cut the cloth off at will so that the end will 
pass through and not become stained by resting in the 
dve liquor. 

RepuCING THE NUMBER OF SECONDS 

ne way of making seconds is by dyeing pieces 
which are off-shade from the regular run. This is un- 
avoidable, because when the trial patch shows a per- 
fect match to the sample there is nothing certain about 
the run being exactly like the patch; therefore a piece 
must be run. It had been customary to run to a seam, 
The 


30 yards, or a 


sometimes 60 yards and sometimes 120 yards. 
correction in this case was to run only 
piece long enough so that it would not be classed as a 
remnant. 

Providing six pads ran twenty-four shades per day 
and thirty off-shade pieces, under the old system there 
would have been 2,700 yards of seconds, whereas under 
the present method there are only 900 yards. This 
makes a saving of 1,800 yards, and in one year this 
would amount to 468,000 yards. There is a loss of one- 
half of the finishing charges for each yard of seconds, 
so that if this were 2% cents per vard the loss would 
amount to $5,265 per year. 


SAVING OF DYESTUFF 


It had been the 


through the liquor trough underneath the pad mangle 


custom to run all trial patches 
rolls. This trough was partly filled with the dye solu- 
The 
If this didn’t give the 


tion and the proper amount of water was added. 
patch was then passed through. 
correct shade the liquor was thrown away, wasted, 
and the necessary change was made to the dye solu- 
tion in the mixing tanks and another patch was run 
and so on until the shade was obtained. Striking off 
in this manner took at least ten minutes each time. 
This was a costly method, as for each patch run which 
did not give the required result there was a loss of 
30 gallons on the fast pads, and 15 gallons on the dip 
pads, of the dye solution, which has an average value 
of S2 for every 300 gallons. Providing that there were 
thirty-six of these strike-offs on the fast pads and the 
same number on the dip pads per day, there would be 
a total waste of 1,620 gallons, with a value of $10.80, 
and in one year this would total $2,808. 
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‘the saving in time proved to be five minutes for each 
patch run, and as there were approximately seventy- 
two of these per day this time amounted to six hours, 
and with two men running a machine the labor charge 
was 78 cents per hour, or $4.68 per day, or $1,216.80 
per year. 

The saving of the above amounts was made by using 
in the place of the large dye liquor trough a small patch 
box which only took 1 gallon of the dye solution and 
1 quart of water to run the patch through. 

It had not been the general practice to always use 
common salt in making up the dye solutions. There 
had been no careful study of its use made to find out 
just how much darker it would make a shade or how 
much closer it would bring dves of different solubility 
together, or what percentage of the salt, based upon 
the amount of dyestuff, should be used in a given 
volume of water, or what amount in dollars and cents 
the saving of dyestuffs represented where the proper 
addition of salt was made. This study brought to light 
the following facts: 

\Vater and cotton cloth have something in common 
with direct dyestuffs 
ity for it. 


they each have a natural affin- 
[f a piece of white cloth is dipped in a solu- 
tion of it there at once begins an unequal struggle be- 
tween them. The water holds it firmly in solution, 
while the cloth just a littke more firmly proceeds to 
absorb it, thereby robbing the water of its dye until it 
has lost all semblance of its pretty hue and in its stead 
the piece of cloth has become dyed. 

There are two ways in which the action of the dye 
being absorbed by the fiber may be quickened. One 
of these is to change the nature of the cloth to be dyed 


by a process of mercerization, and the other is by 


adding to the dye bath a substance which is more solu- 
ble than the dye itself, thereby crowding it out or 
lessening the grip which the water has upon it so that 
the fiber can the more easily attract it. 

This latter method is of vast importance, because if 
properly understood the dyer can get much more cut 
of his dyestuff than he otherwise would by neglecting 
its use. This seems quite improbable, but if we con- 
sider for a moment two padding machines exactly alike 
in every detail, two batches of goods of the same con- 
struction and in exactly the same state of bleach, two 
tanks of dye solution both having the same volume 
and the same amount of dyestuffs dissolved in them, 
except in one of these there is an addition of common 
salt. The machines are started at the same time, the 
overflow is kept exactly the same, the goods use up all 
of the dyestuff solution in exactly the same length of 
time. In other words, everything being equal except 
for the addition of salt to one of the tanks. If the dyed 
goods are now examined it will be found that the cloth 
which ran through the dye solution with the salt added 
to it is brighter and deeper in shade than the other. 
But how can this be? we ask ourselves; they both ran 
through a solution which contained the same amount 
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of dyestuff, and so they both must be of the same 
depth of shade. But in reality this is not so; there is 
a difference at least in the appearance: a part of the 
dye which is on the dyed cloth without the salt cannot 
be seen. 

All dyers know that it is practically impossible to 
dye economically very deep shades on the padding 
machine. After a certain amount of dyestuff has been 
added, further additions do not give proportionately 
deeper dyeings. This is also true of the lighter shades 
in a lesser noticeable degree. ‘This tends to show that 
not all of the dyestuff is fully absorbed by the fiber 
and that a part of it is left as a residue or paste on and 
around the fiber. If goods in this state are now run 
through a starch mix, or even hot water, this dye is 
dissolved and is either washed of! or is absorbed by the 
fiber, in which case a very much deeper shade is pro- 
duced. might think that unabsorbed dye 


would show in the form of color specks; and so it does 


One this 
if the goods are extremely repellent: but otherwise it 
is so fine that it gives the dve the effect of being very 
light in shade. This effect can be illustrated by shav- 
ing a piece of ice which has a distinct color and noting 
how snow-white the shavings appear to be. 

This principle of plastering on dyestuff can be used 
to advantage on the goods which show resist spots 
from oxycellulose in dyeing on the jigs. They are 
first passed through an almost saturated solution of 
dyestuff, which becomes pasted on uniformly over 
spots and all. It is then taken to the jig and run in a 
hot salt solution, which redissolves the dye without 
changing its position ; and as the cloth has still retained 
some of its affinity for the dye, it soaks in and dyes 
the cloth perfectly. Of course, if the oxycellulose is 
too deep-seated it acts as a reducing agent and 
bleaches out the dye; but this is beside the point and 
is a separate problem in itself. 

Better results from using salt in the dye solution 
are due to the salt giving the dye such a kick that it is 
forced into the innermost parts of the fiber, making it 
certain that more of the dye is absorbed. This study 
has proved a saving of dyestuffs to the amount of 


$3,030 per year, or 1834 per cent of the whole. 
IMPORTANCE OF Dyr ForMuLat 


The amount of production that a dyer is abie to get 
out of his day’s pad work is dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon his having a great variety of dye formulae 
and patches of the shades which they will produce. 
Some of the customers order the same shades over and 
over again, and in such cases much time is saved, be- 
cause when once the correct formula is obtained it can 
be repeatedly used. Other customers send special sam- 
ples with almost every lot. so that it is necessary to 
look up a new formula each time, unless it happens 
that the same shade has been previously ordered, and 
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for just such reason it is very necessary 


to keep a 
record of each shade that is dyed. 

Before the patch box was brought into play it was 
practically impossible to obtain a correct formula, be- 
cause every time that a trial patch did not show the 
right shade 30 gallons of the dye solution were run to 
waste, so that the original recipe was shy 12% per 
cent; also an addition of dyestuffhad to be made, and 
if this was carried on more than two or three times the 
fractional amounts were so split up that the formula 
With the ad- 
vent of the patch box, there was so little of the dye 


was very hard to figure out accurately. 


solution run to waste that any reasonable number of 
additions could be made and still leave the original 
formula intact, and all that was necessary to be done 
to get the sum-total of the ingredients was to tack on 
the additions. 

The loose-leaf book makes it possible to have a very 
complete record of dye formulae. The customers are 
Patches of the dif- 
ferent shades are pasted on different pages, along with 
their formulae. As fast as these pages are filled up 
new ones are inserted. 


arranged in alphabetical order. 


A separate section is made for 
miscellaneous shades which are not classified under 
any customer and are referred to when there is no pre- 
vious dyeing of the shade in hand to go by. Another 
section is set aside for keeping notes pertaining to the 
work. A system of this kind makes it possible to de- 
velop this phase of the work to its greatest efficiency. 
These two improvements have made possible quick 
matching, increased production, the saving of dye- 
stuffs, the saving of labor and a cutting down of goods 
to be rehandled for being off-shade. ‘This saving in 
dyestuffs amounts to approximately $2,020 per year. 
The saving from rehandling in labor and dyestuffs 
amounts to approximately $1,027. The 12% per cent 
in time saved amounts to $1,523.60. 
IMPORTANCE OF MAKING THE Exact AmMouNtT oF Dye 
SOLUTION 


Before the patch box was put into use it was neces- 
sary, in order to allow for the waste, to make up 2 
larger volume of the dye solution than was actually 
needed to dye the goods. This was troublesome, be- 
cause the number of striking-off patches was never 
certain and this made it necessary to check up to see 
if there was enough left after obtaining the correct 
shade to complete the run. The small patch box does 
not waste the dye solution to any appreciable amount. 
so that just the right number of gallons can be made 
up. This change saved 12% per cent of the dyestuit 
and in a year’s time this amounted to $2,020. 


IMPORTANCE OF A Dye Mtxer For ALL MACHINES 


Each pad operator formerly mixed up his own dve 


solutions. While this was being done the machine= 
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were standing idle. This was so wasteful of time and 
so much production was sacrificed that a man was 
provided to mix these liquors ahead. Each machine 
has two or more spare tanks, and while a shade is being 
run the liquor for the next is gotten ready, so that all 
of the tanks are refilled as fast as they are used up. 
Under certain conditions where the runs are short 
two men and a mixer can do the work on one pad that 
four men can do on two pads without a mixer. This 
method saves 15 per cent of the cost of labor, which 
makes a saving of $1,825 per year. 


SUMMARY 


If we picture in our mind’s eye the value of each of 
these changes as representing a link in a chain of which 


is now in perfect repair we will see that its value is 
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$40,322.80 more than it was before being overhauled. 
This sum can be represented as the equivalent to a net 
profit of 1 cent per yard on a production of 4,032,280 
yards per year. 

Upon analyzing these figures it will be noted that 
the principal saving is made of cloth, which amounts 
to $17,812.40; next is of dyestuffs and a 
8%8; then of seconds, $5,265; of labor, $4,785.40; of 
rehandling, $1,382; and, last, of repairs, $200. This 
analysis also shows the relative importance in which 
they should be watched and cared for. 


chemical, $10,- 


It is often the case that too much time is given to 
production problems, with the result that little or no 
time has been left for the stopping of big and small 
leaks. Unless this time is taken by the one in charge, 
or given to someone to superintend, no department or 
plant can reach a high degree of efficiency. 


Foreign Dyes Imported Through the Port 
of New York During October 


Compiled by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in Collaboration 
with the Chemical Division of the United States Tariff Commission 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS FOR FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS 


1—The Six Leading German Companies 

—Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. 
1873. Branches in France and Russia. 

B—Badische Anilin-und Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen on the 
Rhine. Founded 1865. Branches in France and Russia. 

By—Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen on 
the Rhine. Founded 1862. Branches in France and 
Russia. 

C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort on the Main. 
1870. Branches in France and Russia. 

K—Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich on the Rhine. 
Branches in Russia. 

M—Farbwerke vorm. Meister Lucius & Bruning, Hochst on 


the Main. Founded 1862. Branches in France and 
Russia. 


Founded 


Founded 


Founded 1870. 


2—The Seven Smaller German Companies 
BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik Beyer & Kegel, 
Leipzig. Founded 1882. 
GG—Chemikalienwerk Greishem G.m.b.H., Griesheim 
Main. Founded 1881. 
CJ—Carl Jager G.m.b.H., 
Founded 1823. 
GrE-—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, Offenbach on the 
Main. Founded 1842. 

L—Farbwerk Muhlheim vorm. A. Leonhardt & Co., Muhlheim 
on the Main. Founded 1879. Branch in France. 
tM—Chemische Fabriken vorm. Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen on 

the Rhine. Founded 1877. 
WD—Wulfing, Dahl & Co., A. G. 


Furstenberg near 
on the 


Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusseldorf. 


Barmen. Founded 1842. 


HE imports of coal-tar dyes for October totaled 
267,556 pounds, with an invoice value of $257,- 


084. 
The five dyes leading in 


Xylene Light Yellow, 


quantity imported were 


Indanthrene Green B, Alizarine 


3—Dutch, Belgian and French Companies 
F A—-Farbwerk Ay nmersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands. 
Founded 1888. 
\F—Niederlandische Farbe-und Chemikalienfabrik Delft, Neth- 
erlands (Delft). Fonnded 1897. Branch in Russia. 
LG—Lazard Godchaux. of Brussels. (These products — ene 
ably compounded largely from the ies made by » 
Wiescher &*~Cu., of Haeren, Belgium.) 

P-—Societe Anonyme des Matieres colorantes et produits chi- 
miques St. Denis (formerly A. Poirrier), St. Denis, near 
Paris, France. Founded 1830. 


4—Swiss Companies (all at Basel) 
DH—Farbwerke vorm. L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. Founded 
1871. Branches in Germany and France. 
G—Anilinfarben-ind Extract-Fabriken vorm. Joh. Rud, Geigy. 
Founded 1764. Branches in France, Germany and Russia. 
{-—Geselfschaft fur chemische Industrie. Founded 1885. 
Branch in France. 
S—Chemische Fabrik vorm. Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887. 
5—English Companies 
BAC—The British Alizarin Co., Ltd. Established 1882. 
ClCo—The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, near Manches- 
ter Founded 1876. 
CR—Clauss & ‘'o. (formerly Clauss & Ree), 
Manchester. Founded 1890. 
CV—Colne Vale Chemical Co., Milnsbridge, near Huddersfield. 
RHS—-Read Helliday & Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield. Founded 
1820. (Purchases by British Dyes, Ltd.) 
BD—British Dyes, Ltd Founded 1915. 
Lev—Levinstein, Ltd., Crumpsall Vale, 
Founded 1864. 
---Importations of unknown source, 


Clayton, near 


near Manchester. 


through dealers in colors 


Rubinol, Alizarine Red and Indanthrene Blue BC. Of 


1923, 31 per 
per cent from Ger- 
many, 23 per cent from France, 11 per cent from Italy, 
4 per cent from England and % 
countries. 


the total quantity imported in October, 
cent came from Switzerland, 29 


2 per cent from othe1 























































































































































































































































































































‘ihe following table shows the monthly imports for 


the year 1923: 


\lonth Pounds Value 
ahs) wiwimasreie Swat 179,309 $185,344 
Pe Nad sa wins 191,709 199,690 
Peel ected, Pate iit etc eutass 312,809 301,436 
aS ha tte es csi 242,022 256,751 
IRV Th antic and Sito e Sia 261,569 292,340 
RENN coats fora: cin tanti-v Seneca Lark 247,174 257,808 
RE ER es aed ere er ee 144,683 142,428 
PONE root he oh once ia eae 17s, 164 194,164 
September .......465 124,665 128,541 


*Not cc »mplete. 


‘The imports of synthetic aromatic chemicals for Ce- 
tober totaled 3,533 pounds, with an invoice value of 
$10,372. Vhe imports of medicinals, photographic de- 
velopers and other coal-tar chemicals for October to- 
taled approximately 29,700 pounds, with an invoice 
value of $21,749, and the imports of color lakes totaled 
1,220 pounds, with an invoice value of $519. 

The dyes in this report are grouped by Schultz num- 
bers, and in the case of those which could not be iden- 
tified by Schultz number the classification according 
to ordinary method of application was adopted. As the 
pastes and powders of the vat dyes vary widely in 
strength and quantity, each vat dye has been reduced 


—in nearly every case—to a single-strength basis. 


German Dye Production for August 


In conjunction with the October statistics covering 
the imports of dyes, the following information received 
from Trade Commissioner F. E. Breithut is rendered 
relative to the German production of dyes for the 
month of August according to groups. In addition, 


the production is rendered according to factories: 


\ugust 

Group Classification (pounds) 
i, Pali ae) GRO oes ois 8 eis aeonentin dines 220,334 
Pe WGC RER IASG! oo is 3 cc ¥sspas-snece exenSpadentea 982,863 
Ill. Vat colors except Indan. Blue GCD — 201,811 
iV. Indianthrene Blue GOD... cise  aearears 
\. Alizarine colors other than red..... 138,837 
VI. Direct colors tor cotton. ¢.6s.cc..008 2,607,148 
VIl. Direct colors for diazotization...... 347.601 
VEIL. Acid colors tor wool... 5... .keaus. 1.524105 
IX. Chrome colors for wool........ 627.431 
ee EVRSIO ARONORS. 2 cc. ord unc ate-suutenkee. ou 277,639 
xf. Sulphur pia ara As oe en ta le cc aaats 2,401,627 
Pele IRE GOES. oii. Sees. oiieus Syerasaleesearednene 317.170 
DAMEN Gs jcre2xt,216, shogun eet Be ee 9 643 566 
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August 


l‘actories (pounds) 


armen 55,906 


2,191 


Ree DE ree Pe tat Nati Wane anata iets 369,346 


Berlin 


i as oA nf thr ks Rel oth a dc NG les ie a 30.985 
RSM RENE Mtoe Rts te 8 onan orem yane 1,769,029 
(riesheim 155.076 


AL SST SI ar ee a 867,994 
POMS oS orotssivin.g Kis aksied ed aidicw ws owen 2.937.106 
BRR OUMPES OAM AN 65 os iss: fa, 5: Eilon loicsaaldilascaaveua-al eblardveia 1,521,439 
MUMS UNUM SRRIN oy ke Bad ocae sir dda naa Shah gh oom wise hues fous 14,976 
PIRTNEUESEM oor Bt ce oo Lone ace Sega She lb oneal ai 189,015 





‘Total 









from Trade Commissioner 


This division is advised 
i. B. 


of August was late owing to the considerable delay 


Breithut that the dye production for the month 


experienced by the Reparation Commission in obtain- 
ing these figures from the Germans.* 


Schultz Quantity 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
ZR APOE Tt TOHOW conc ces twsccsewecs 17,626 

+Xylene Light Yellow 2G Cone.—(S) 
1G AimmeIOr Onan es ice e ce kh whim. oe os wre 10 
Fast Orange R Base Pdr.—(Gr.E) 
tS Aiizarime Veow Grossi ccuscecs nea )) 
Alizarine Yellow GD—(S) 
5) JMiearime- Vemow Aig iois soa ad 0.055.040 2 De 
Ultra Orange R—(S) 
88 Acid Anthracene Brown............... 110 
yAcid Anthracene Brown R—( By) 
Apical ha hao lovey frucolaiese le hes ble Ses 82 
Brilliant Geranine |} 
HN ABR E Ry Ged, scesapa nt us calla eee alane lavas 2 
*Erica B Extra—(A) 
Pee I TIN i SSS wav akeyeana caswhmecn 10 
*Janus Green B—(M) 
ce 1021 8) CC), Ch a nc 1,000 
Wool Black GRIF—(A) 
vie Diamimorcene BIW .oicccccccs dc cscecdee 8,096 
Iiaminogene Blue NA—(C) 
Bee. MAM RR INE <6. hs onc d ds Sees des Sevan as dyeiw wetted 1,986 
Diazo Indigo Blue BR—( By) 
Diazo Indigo Blue 2RIL—(By) 


Ros Wismanck GrOWi soos euisiodi kd ws bec vas 
“Bismarck Brown 47—(Q) 

Cotton Yellow 
+Benzo Fast Yellow RL—(B) 


Cotton Yellow Cone.—(PB) 


296 





*The designation “+” for competitive and “*” for non-com- 
petitive indicates the appraisement basis for the assessment of 
the ad valorem duty in paragraph 28 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 
Those dyes without designation are doubtful, pending further 
investigation. The ad valorem rate for competitive dyes 
based on the American selling price, as defined in subdivision 
(f) of section 402 of title IV; the ad valorem rate for non- 
competitive dyes is based on the United States value as defined 
in subdivision (d) of section 402 of title TV of the Act of 1922 
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Schultz 


No. 


319 


AMERICAN 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


rao 
tea 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 
Diamine Scarlet 
Triazol Red 3b—(Gr.E) 
Diphenyd Red 500 
Acetopurpurine 83B—(A) 
Azophor Blue 
Fast Blue B Base Pdr.—(Gr.E) 
Chicago Blue 6B 
Chloramine Sky Blue FF—(S) 
Trisulphon Brown 
*Trisulphon brown b Cone.—(S) 
Light Green ( Yellowish) 
Light Green SF Yellowish XX—(B) 
Erioglaucine 2,205 
*Erioglaucine AP 545—(G) 
OE GE Wk bck vce esctcnninedeecen 
Xylene Blue VS Cone.—(S) 


3,002 


Ethyl Purple 
“Ethyl Violet 
Victoria 


2,702 
(B) 
Blue 
Victoria Blue 4R—(1) 
Fast Green 
Fast Green Extra Bluish—(By) 
Alkali Violet 
Alkali Violet 4B NOO—(Q) 
Patent Blue V 
*Carmine Blue V—(1) 
Patent Blue A 
*Brilliant Acid Blue A—(By) 
Brilliant Acid Blue FF—(By) 
Victoria Blue B 
Victoria Blue B Extra Cone.—(Q) 
Fast Acid Blue 
*Fast Acid Blue RBF—(1) 
Acid Blue 
+Wool Blue 2B—(A) 
Rhodamine 6G 
Rhodamine 6G Extra—(1) 
Rhodamine 6GD Extra—(Q) 
*Rhodamine 6GDN Extra—(Q) 
Rhodamine } 
+Rhodamine B Extra 
Acridine Yellow 
‘Acridine Golden Yellow 2G—(L) 
Acridine Orange 
yAcridine Orange DHE—(DH) 
Phosphine 
*Phosphine 3R—(A) 
Patent Phosphine G—(1) 
*Coriphosphine OX Extra 
Euchrysine 
Euchrysine GRNTN—(B) 
Quinoline Yellow (spirit soluble) 
QOuinoline Yellow—( By) 
Quinoline Yellow 
TQOuinoline Yellow O—(M) 


(By) 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Schultz 


No. 
618 


635 


A 
O54 


649 


663 


$33 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


1,000 


Name of Dye and Manufacture: 
Thioflavine T 
Basic Yellow T—(C) 
Modern Violet 
Modern Violet—(DH) 


220 
Gallamine blue 

*Gallamine Blue Extra Paste—(G) 
Cotton blue 

Meldolas Blue 3R Cone.—(S) 
New Methylene blue 

New Methylene Blue N—(P) 
Nigrosine (soluble in water) 

Nigrosine WLG—(B) 
Kryogene Yellow G 

Sulphur Yellow G Extra—(A) 


*Anthraflavone G Pst.—(B) 
Anthraflavone GC Pdr.—(B) 
*Anthraflavone GC Pst.—(B) 

Indan. Golden Orange G (sgle. stngth.).. 6,953 
Indan. Golden Orange G Pst.—(B) 
*Indan. Golden Orange Dbl. Pst.—(B) 
Indan. Golden Orange R (sgle. stngth)... 2,915 
TPst—(B) 
TPdr.—(B) 
*Indan. Gldn. Orange RRTS Pdr.—(B) 


»>12 


*“Indan. Golden Orange RR 


» » 


*Indan. Golden Orange RR 
5 


Indan. Green B (sgle. stnght. ) 
yIndan. Black BB Dbl. Pst—(b) 
Helindone Black IBB Pdr.—-(\1) 
Indan. Violet RR (sgle. stngth) 
yIndan. Violet RR Extra Pst.—(B) 
Alizarine Red 
Alizarine Red S Pdr.—( By) 
Alizarine Red SX Pst.-—( BAC) 
Alizarine Red YCA pst.—( BAC) 
\W Pdr.—(By) 


(sgle. stngth.) 


: 

7 
' 
' 


‘Alizarine Red 
Indan. Copper R 
*Indan. Copper R Paste—( 1B) 
Algol Red PFF (sgle. stngth.) 
*Algol Red FF Extra Pst.—-( By) 
*Algol Red FF Extra Pdr.—( By) 
*Algol Red R Extra Pdr.—( By) 
*Vat Brilliant Red 2B Pdr.—(by) 
Vat Red FF Extra Pst.—(B) 
Algol Brilliant Violet R (sgle. stngth)... 
Algol Brilliant Violet RK Pdr.—( By) 
*Algol Brilliant Violet R Pst—(By) 
Algol Brilliant Violet 2B (sgle. stngth.).. 
Algol Brilliant Violet 2B Pdr.—( By) 


976 


'40) 


Algol Brilliant Orange FR (sgle. stngth).. 


*Algol Brilliant Orange FR 
Algol Brilliant Orange FR 


Pst—(By) 
Pdr.—( By) 


Algol Red B (sgle. stngth) 


*Algol Red B Pdr—( By) 








834 


Schultz Quantity 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
828 Indan. Claret B (sgle. stngth)........... 880 
Indan. Bordeaux B Pdr.—(B) 
831 Indan. Red BN (sgle. stngth)........... 161 
Indan. Red BN Extra Pdr.—(B) 
Indan. Red RK Pst.—(B) 

840 Indan. Blue 3G (sgle. stngth)............ 2,160 
y+Indan. Blue 3G Pdr.—(B) 

842 Indan Blue GCD (sgle. stngth).......... 6,818 
yIndan. Blue GCD Dbl. Pst—(B) 
tIndan. Blue GCD Pdr.—(B) 

844 Algol Blue 3G (sgle. stngth.)............ 688 
*A'gol Blue 3G Pdr.—(By) 

849 Indan. Yellow (sgle. stngth)............ 1,028 

Indan. Yellow G Dbl. Pst—(B) 

ee re rere 50 
*Alizarine Irisol R Pdr.—(By) 

853 Anthraquinone Violet R Pdr—(B)....... 227 
*Anthraquinone Violet R Pdr.—(B) 

ee a PD Ss ian oka nc cand rneaes 641 
*Alizarine Sky Blue B Pdr—(By) 

ee I as viens aeen neon 597 

Alizarine Astrol B Pdr.—(By) 

I a ere ee ee eC a 242 
*Cyananthrol BGAOO Pdr.—(B) 

SOB Alseareme Tite Bick. .... 5 on cc cesicsccss 3,334 
yAlizarine Blue Black B Pdr.—(By) 
yAlizarine Blue Black 3B Pdr.—( By) 

865 Alizarine Cyanine Green................ 730 


yAlizarine Cyanine Green E Pdr.—(By) 
*Alizarine Cyanine Green 3G Pdr.—(By) 

Algol Brown B (sgle. stngth)............ 10,420 
*Algol Brown R Pst.—(By) 
*Algol Brown R Pdr.—(By) 
*Vat Brown R Pdr.—(By) 

Algol Corinth (sgle. stngth)............. 710 
*Indan. Pink B Dbl. Pst.—(B) 
*Vat Corinth RK Pdr.—(By) 

I I I i aah ag Awana 
*Brilliant Indigo 4G Pdr.—(B) 

Alizarine Indigo (sgle. stngth).......... 
*Alizarine Indigo G Pst—(By) 
*Alizarine Indigo G Pdr.—(By) 

Ciba Heliotrope B (sgle. stngth) 

Ciba Heliotrope B Pst.—(1) 

Ciba Violet B (sgle. stngth.)............ 4,352 
*Ciba Violet B Pst.—(I) 
*Ciba Violet B Pdr.—(I) 

Ciba Scarlet (sgle. stngth.).............. 4,064 
*Ciba Scarlet G Extra Pdr.—(T) 
*Helindone Fast Scarlet C Pst—(M) 
*Helindone Fast Scarlet G Pst.-—(M) 
*Thioindigo Scarlet 2G Pst—(K) 

Ciba Red R (sgle. stngth) 
*Ciba Red R Pst.—(1) 

Helindone Pink (sgle. stngth) 


869 


870 


887 


893 


897 110 


é* & @ 6 0 00)6 


901 


907 


908 


910 


*Helindone Pink AN Pst—(M) 
Thioindigo Pink AN Pst.—(K) 
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Schultz Quantity 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
913 Helindone Orange R (sgle. stngth.)...... 660 


*Thioindigo Orange R Pdr.—(K) 


915 Helindone Fast Scarlet (sgle. stngth)..... 1,180 
*Helindone Fast Scarlet R Pdr—(M) 
*Helindone Fast Scarlet R Pst—(M) 

918 Helindone Red 3B (sgle. stngth)........ 660 

Helindone Red 3B Pst—(M) 

919 Ciba Bordeaux (sgle. stngth.)........... 551 
*Ciba Bordeaux B Pst.—(1) 

920 Helindone Violet (sgle. stngth).......... 165 

Helindone Violet TRR Ex. Pdr.—(M) 
Se GE kane sFseege cecisdenasixesesacwnws 3,447 
Ursol DB—(A) 
Ursol Gray B—(A) 
Ursol Gray R—(A) 
Fur Brown 2R—(A) 
*Fur Brown 4R—(A) 
*Fur Brown SO—(A) 
Fur Gray B—(A) 
Fur Olive DA—(A) 
*Fur Olive 3G—(A) 
Fur Yellow 2G, 4G—(A) 
+Paraphenylenediamine—(A) 
*Fur Black DG—-(A) 
Fur Blue Black SA—(A) 
Fur Gray Brown SLA—(A) 
Fur Red Brown 6R-—(A) 
*Fur Yellow Brown 4GL—(A) 
UNIDENTIFIED ACID DYES 
Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
"Acid Alizarme Gray G—(M)..... «2.0... 000065 220 
*Acid Pure Brown R Supra—(G)............ 1,323 
Pe ND atk i nhiwndinneneedows's 14,830 
*Alizarine Rubinol R Pdr.—(By) 
*Alizarine Rubinol 3G Pdr.—(By) 
*Alizarine Rubinol G\W Pdr.—(By) 
*Alizarine Rubinol 5G Pdr.—(By) 
3rilliant Pure Yellow 6G Extra—(By)....... 221 
Pe I Ch cescseke da ciacnens aeewaseeeden 610 
Fast Black Base Pdr.—(GrE) 
Fast Black LB Base Pdr.—(GrE) 
| RR eee rey eee eee 1,200 
Guinea Fast Red BL—(A) 
Guinea Fast Red 2BL—(A) 

“Milling Brown 86-—(A).......0.cccesccceses 25 

Peeeeem Basch Bie —(1)... oon cesesacsecasens 110 

Df | ee ee eee 220 

a eee 66 
Neolan Navy Blue 2G—(I) 
Neolan Navy Blue R—(1) 
pe 6) re ee 110 
I iia iain candidate dn eae bia hale is waeubihne 4,206 


+Polar Red G Cone.—(G) 
*Polar Red R Conce.—(G) 
*Supramine Brown R—(By) 6 


eee fee ee en ee ee ee 


(Continued on page 850) 
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SEVENTEENTH COUNCIL MEETING 


The Seventeenth Council Meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was 
held on Friday, September 28, 1923, at the Engineers’ 
Club in Boston. 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, W. H. Cady, W. C. Durfee, A. E. Hirst, W. R. 
Moorhouse, G. A. Moran, W. K. Robbins, W. M. 
Scott, R. F. Culver, Hugh Christison, W. E. Hadley. 

The following applicants were elected to Active 
Membership: 


Chemists and Colorists 


Alling, M. W., 28 Bond Street, Passaic, N. J. 
Dyer, Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, N. J. 
Baldwin, H. W., 35 Crest Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 
Chemist, Sandoz Chemical Works, Boston, Mass. 
Bearcovitch, A. J., 242 Willard Avenue, Providence, 
me. 
Dyer, Imperial Printing & Finishing Company, 
Bellefont, R. I. 
Briden, L. L., 359 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
L. L. Briden & Co. 
Hayes, F. A., 431 Prospect Street, Norwood, Mass. 
Factory Manager, Lawrence Felting Plant, Mill- 
ville, Mass. 
Johnson, G. H., 303 Rutger Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Dyer, McLoughlin Textile Corp., Utica, N. Y. 
Johnson, M. T., 6 C Street, Greenville, S. C. 
Dyer, Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Rudolph, G. C., 37 Essex Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Colorist, Color Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Sherburne, E. A., 1540 Pawtucket Avenue, Pawtucket, 
R.. 4: 
Manager, Geigy Company, Providence, R. I. 
Wuth, Berthold, 134 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
Chemist, Ciba Company, New York, N. Y. 


The following applicants were elected to Junior 
Membership: 


Joerger, R. W., 92 Elsbree Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Assistant Chemist, American Printing Company, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Normand, W. S., Jr., 200 Huson Street, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Student, Bradford 
River, Mass. 


Durfee Textile School, Fall 


In view of the apparent success which attended the 
publication of the recently issued Year Book of the 
Association, the Council voted to publish another 
Year Book for 1924 and turn the publication of same 
over to the Howes Publishing Company, with the 
same terms as existed for 1923. 

The resignation of Elwood Hendrick was read and 
accepted. 

Voted, that the service rendered by the Howes Pub- 
lishing Company, in publishing the proceedings of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists in the American Dyestuff Reporter, has beer very 
satisfactory, and that the same arrangement as has 
existed during the past two years be extended for 
another period of two years, beginning November 1, 
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1923, it being understood, however, that if it is the 
intention of either party to terminate the present ar- 
rangement, one year’s notice must be given in writing 
by either party. 

In regard to the invitation of the Rhode Island Sec- 
tion, given through their Chairman, R. F. Culver, it 
was voted to hold the Annual Meeting in Providence 
on Saturday, December 8, 1923. It was suggested that 
possibly the Rhode Island Section could arrange to 
hold a meeting on Friday, December 7, which would 
include those members of the Association who had 
already arrived for the Annual Meeting. 

The Secretary is about to send out notices of the 
Annual meeting, together with ballots for the nomi- 
nation of officers to be elected thereat. 

The report of the emblem committee, R. F. Culver, 
Chairman, was accepted and the committee continued 
with further instructions. 

The Secretary was authorized to look into the mat- 
ter of suitabe badges for the coming annual meeting. 


W. E. Haptey, Secretary. 


SIXTEENTH RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


The sixteenth meeting of the Research Committee 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held at the Engineers’ Club in Boston 
on Friday, September 28, 1923. 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, W. H. Cady, W. C. Durfee, A. E. Hirst, W. R. 
Moorhouse, G. A. Moran, W. K. Robbins, W. M. 
Scott, R. F. Culver, H. Christison, W. J. Murray, 
W. E. Hadley. 

W. H. Cady, Chairman of the Committee on Fast- 
ness to Light, reported progress, but requested more 
time in which to perfect the details of the report of his 
committee. 

H. Christison, Chairman of the Committee Inves- 
tigating Perspiration, reported progress, but the com- 
mittee has nothing to offer for publication at the 
present time. 


W. E. Hap ey, Secretary. 


GENERAL NOTICE 


In accordance with the Constitution, any contem- 
plated Amendments to the Constitution or By-Laws, 
to be acted upon at the coming Annual Meeting, should 
be immediately forwarded to the Secretary. 
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MINUTES OF THE OCTOBER MEETING 
PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

The first Fall Meeting of the Philadelphia Section, 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
was held Friday, October 12, 1923, in Philadelphia. At 
6.45 P. M., fourteen members sat down to dinner at the 
City Club of Philadelphia where an enjoyable time was 
had. At 8.30 P. M. the meeting was called to order by 
Secretary Bertolet in absence of the Chairman, Dr. Rose. 
A. R. Thompson, Jr., was appointed Secretary. 
Rose who has been ill 
since January, in which the latter expressed his best 
wishes for the Section in the coming months, and re- 
quested that his name be not considered for re-election. 

The minutes of the May 4th meeting were read and 
approved. 


A letter was read from Dr. 


The Sectional Committee reported a meeting held at 
the City Club at which time the meeting of this evening 
was planned 

A nominating committee consisting of Messrs. Mullin, 
Chairman, Medde Thompson was appointed to 
nominate officers and Sectional Committee for the com- 
ing vear. 


and 


Mr. Bertolet called for suggestions from any of those 
present on how to improve the meetings of the Section. 

The Managing Director of the Philadelphia Textile 
\ssociation, Mr. Banister, was introduced, and voiced 
his willingness to co-operate with the Section in any 
way possible. 

J. L. Wade, of the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., read a very interesting paper on the 
bleaching of Cotton Warps, dividing the subject into 
three parts, (1) Preparation of the Yarn, (2) Kier Boil- 
ing, (3) The Bleaching Operation Itself. (This paper is 
published in full herewith, beginning on page 843.) 

Mr. Boger, of the Boger & Crawford Company, of 
Philadelphia, gave of his experience on the bleaching of 
mercerized cotton varn, and also recommended an ex- 
change of ideas at these meetings with the object in view 
of helping the other fellow and in return being helped 
by him. 

John McAdam, Jr., of the Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Company, of Wilmington, Del., spoke very interestingly 
on the “Bleaching of Cotton Piece Goods” as carried 
out in the rope form. (This paper will be published in 
the Proceedings in the near future.) 

The Nominating Committee reported as follows: 

For Chairman, C. S. Hollander, C. F. Goldthwait. 

For Secretary, P. Theel, Elmer C. Bertolet. 

For Sectional Committee, Ralph McIntyre, C. F. Gold- 
thwait, W. J. Wall, R. E. Rose, C. E. Mullin, C. S. 
Hollander. 

Election to take place at the December Meeting. 
(Continued on page 843) 
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Blow the Mercury Arc Was Made to Imitate Sunlight 


Resume of Results Previously Publisheda—New Experiments with Silk and Wool—Behavior of Chrome 
Colors—The Equalizing Effect of Crown Glass—Results Expected from Cobalt-Nickel 
Glass—Method of Maintaining Constant Intensity of Fading Energy 


By OSCAR R. FLYNN 


Consulting Te-tile 


Tue Neep oF A Rapip Metuop ror TestinG LiGut 
FASTNESS 

EVERAL years ago we had occasion to dye in 
light-fast cotton colors a quantity of “repp” to be 
used for draperies. We had promised delivery 
on part of the order at such an early date that there 
was not sufficient time to submit preliminary dyeings 
to sunlight, the difficulty being further increased by 
the fact that some of the dyes which we contemplated 
using were of American make and by us hitherto un- 
tested in the combinations which we expected to make. 
At this juncture we decided to make use of a quartz 
mercury are lamp and to expose our preliminary dye- 
ings to its powerful rays along with the customer’s 
samples. This we did and, later exposing the same 
dyeings to sunlight, found happily that we had not 
heen misled. 

Mercury Arc FapINGcs WItit 
SUNLIGHT 


COMPARISON OF THE 
FF ADINGS 

The comparative light tests started in this way were 
continued. For a long time each dyeing made in the 
laboratory was subjected to a comparative light test. 
The dyeings were pasted on sheets of paper, about 
twenty strips to a sheet, and exposed to the rays of the 
mercury are in such a way that a half-hour’s fading 
was registered on a third of each strip. They were 
then exposed in a south window so that another third 
of each strip became faded by sunlight, the exposure 
being continued from day to day until the sun fade on 
an “indicator strip” of Scarlet 8BS, which formed a 
part of each set, was made to balance the mercury arc 
fade on this indicator strip. 

These doubly faded strips afforded material for a 
preliminary study of the mercury are fadings in com- 
parison with sunlight. 

*\ paper read at the meeting of the Rhode Island Section of 


the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists on 
October 19. 1923 


and Dye Chemist 


THE Mercury Arc FapE on Dyep 
CoTTon 


PECULIARITIES OF 


An examination of these fading sets shows that di- 
rect cotton dyes on cotton have faded many times 
faster by mercury light than by sunlight, but that the 
fadings for the most part “balance.” The balance is, 
of course, conditioned by the fact that a direct cotton 
dye—viz., the Scarlet 8bS—was used as an indicator. 

The so-called L brands of cotton dyes (dyes of su- 
perior light fastness) do not show balanced fadings, 
but are faded proportionately more by the mercury arc 
than by the sun. In passing, it might be stated that at 
the time the work was being done it was noted that 
some of these dyes, especially the red. exhibited a 
purplish effect in the mercury are fade which dis- 
appeared, however, in the dark, leaving a fade of the 
Some of the 
yellows also showed temporary darkening, which also 


same general character as the sun fade. 


disappeared after the strips were removed from the 
vicinity of the lamp. 

In the case of the majority of the sulphur colors, the 
time was too short to register any noticeable change. 
Sulphur Black is seen, however, to have faded like the 
L. brands of cotton colors, proportionately more under 
the mercury are than in the sun. Columbia Black FF 
shows exactly the reverse effect. 

The greatest variation, however, is found in the be- 
havior of the basic colors. Without exception, those 
tested were found to have faded very materially less 
under the mercury are than in the sun, owing to the 
fact, already noted, that a direct dye was used as the 
standard. 

The order of fastness of the cotton and sulphur dyes 
by the mercury arc is practically the same as the order 
of fastness by sunlight, but the differences in fastness 
between the various dyes are less. The basic dyes, 
however, if inserted in these lists would be near the 
top of the first list and near the bottom of the second. 
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THE REVERSAL IN FAst- 


3asic DyEs 


TENTATIVE EXPLANATION OF 
NESS OF THE 

In attempting an explanation of the peculiar behavior 
of the basic dyes under the mercury arc, it became 
apparent that there must be at least two actions going 
on during fading, which we may cal! “A” and “B” 
effects. Both of these actions are accelerated by an 
increase in the intensity of the fading light, the “A” 
effect, however, being much more accelerated than the 
“B.” The “A” effect is the one more prominent in the 
fading of the direct colors; the “B” seems to predomi- 
nate in the fading of the basic colors. Recalling the 
fact that the majority of the direct cotton colors are 
easily destroyed by reduction, and that the basic colors 
when not too violently reduced are generally capable 
of being restored by subsequent oxidation, it naturally 
occurred to me (as it has to others) that the “A” effect 
was a reducing action in which the cotton itself played 
the part of a reducing agent. I was influenced in form- 
ing this hypothesis by the fact that Indanthrene Yel- 
low G, which forms a blue leuco body, becomes green 
when exposed to the mercury are and again becomes 
yellow when withdrawn from its influence; the first 
effect being clearly the result of the presence of the 
blue leuco substance mixed with unchanged dye, and 
the second to the disappearance of the blue leuco sub- 
stance through 
yellow. 


oxidation back to the original 


HarrIson’s EXPERIMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

A search made through the files of the Journal of 
the Society of Dyers and Colorists soon revealed that 
exactly the same conclusion had been presented to 
that society by William Harrison on March 22, 1912. 
(See the July, 1912, number of the Journal of the So- 
ciety.) 

In a series of experiments made with dyes of differ- 
ent constitution, dyed on cotton or filmed on glass, and 
exposed to the mercury arc in sealed quartz tubes or 
to the sun in sealed glass tubes, Harrison was able to 
prove to his own satisfaction (a) that dyestuff is not 
affected by light alone, the presence of air or fiber, or 
both, being necessary for fading; (b) that azo dyes do 
not require air, but in intense light fade by contact with 
cotton alone; (c) that non-azo dyes—that is, dyes not 
capable of being destroyed by moderate reduction, are 
not permanently faded unless air is present, fading 
equally as well when filmed on glass as when dyed on 
cotton. 

These observations, together with the results of tests 
showing the formation of oxycellulose in the cotton in 
contact with the faded dye, led him to conclude that 
the rapid fading of azo cotton dyes and similar easily 
reducible dyes was due to the reducing action of the 
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cotton itself, and that the fading of non-azo dyes was 
mainly due to oxidation. 


OxipaTION Assists REDUCTION 


Harrison also made this very important point, viz.: 
that the reducing action of cotton falls off rapidly with 
decrease of intensity of the fading light, and when the 
latter reaches the intensity of sunlight it practically 
disappears, so much so that direct cotton dyes require 
indirectly the assistance of oxygen in order to fade by 
sunlight. 

He explains that cellulose in contact with direct 
cotton dyes under the influence of the sunlight is not 
sufficiently active to cause fading, but partially oxi- 
dized cotton is sufficiently active. In the ordinary 
fading of direct cotton colors under the action of sun- 
light, cotton is first changed into oxycellulose, which 
in turn acts reducingly upon the dyes. 

In understanding what at first seems a paradox, it 
should be recalled that the behavior of oxycellulose 
with Fehling’s solution shows that it has greater re- 
ducing power than cellulose itself, just as the oxidation 
products of alcohols—viz., the aldehydes—are more 
strongly reducing than the alcohols from which they 
are derived. It is also known that in the oxidation of 
both soluble insoluble substances with 
strong reducing powers are formed; the soluble part, 
penetrating the fiber, is able to carry the destructive 
reducing action into the interior of the fiber itself, so 
that the oxidation and reduction, which cause fading, 


cotton, and 


need not necessarily be going on in exactly the same 
location in space. 


THE “A” 
EXPLAINED 


THE UNEQUAL ACCELERATION OF anp: “BY 


ACTION 


Returning to a consideration of the unequal accelera- 
tion of the “A” and “B” effects, which we now def- 
nitely identify as reduction and oxidation, it must be 
understood that an increase in fading intensity accel- 
erates the oxidizing effect only slowly, or we may say 
in approximately arithmetic ratio because of the slight 
density of oxygen in the air; but when, with increased 
energy of fading, the stage is reached where the cellu- 
lose itself begins to act as a reducing agent, owing to 
its greater density and more intimate contact with the 
dye, its chemical effectiveness increases at a much 
greater rate than the activity of the oxygen—viz.. in 
something like a geometric ratio. Hence we find that, 
with increasing intensity of a fading light, the dyes 
fading principally by reducing become relatively much 
more fugitive than those which fade mainly by oxida- 
tion. 

This theory of fading is borne out by the results of a 
series of exposures made by Harrison on cotton dyed 
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with direct and basic colors. In these exposures 
three grades of fading intensity are used, of which 
the sun represents the lowest, a 110-volt mercury 
arc the intermediate, and a 220-volt mercury arc the 
highest intensity. 
group to each source of illumination unti! the most 
fugitive was almost completely destroyed by the 


The dyeings were exposed as a 


particular light in question. The diagrammed re- 
sults show that the reducible cotton dyes are pro- 
gressing less fast as we pass from the sun fading to 
the 110-volt mercury are fading, and from there to 
the 220-volt mercury arc fading. (See Am. Dyestufft 
Rep., Vol. XII, p. 294.) 


A LIMIT TO THE SPEED OF ARTIFICIAL SUN FADING 


If the theory of the chemistry of fading just out- 
lined is correct, there is a limit to the speed at which 
fading tests may be made with results which parallel 
those of sun fading. ‘This limit is the fading inten- 
sity which starts a chemical action between the azo 
dyes and the cellulose. \Vhen this limit is passed, 
there is bound to be a divergence between the “non- 
reducible” and “reducible” type of dye. Therefore, 
in correcting the anomalous behavior of the mer- 
cury arc it should be necessary, first of all, to cut 
down its rate of action to something like that of 
sunlight. 

Following out this idea, a set of fading tests was 
made to show the comparative effect of sunlight, 
mercury are light applied directly, and mercury arc 
light moderated by filtering through 114 mm. of 
crown glass. 

A selection of typical direct and basic colors dyed 
on cotton was exposed together so as to register on 
each swatch just forty-eight hours of winter sun- 
light. They were then exposed respectively to one- 
half hour and to one hour of direct mercury arc 
light, and finally to twenty hours of mercury are 
light tempered by crown glass, the results of these 
exposures being registered on different parts of 
the same strip of dyed cotton. The length of time 

the exposure through glass was regulated so as 
to make the resulting fade on the Scarlet 8BS indi- 
cator strip balance the sunlight fade. 
of this series of exposures confirmed the theory of 
fading in a very complete and satisfactory manner. 
When the indicator dyeing had been brought to an 
even fade with sunlight, it was found that all the 
other dyeings, both basic and direct, were likewise 
in almost perfect balance. Incidentally, the 
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case of Bismarck Brown, a basic 
azo dye, is especially interest- 
ing. Corresponding to its re- 
ducible nature, it is seen to be 
much more affected by the di- 
rect mercury are than are the 
non-azo basic colors. (See dia- 
gram, Am. Dyestuff Rep., Vol. 
XII, p. 295.) 


FADING OF COLORS ON SILK 
AND WooL 


The fact that direct cotton 
colors, even Congo Red, are 
much faster on silk and wool 
than on cotton tends to show 
that animal fibers do not exert 
as much reducing action as cot- 
ton. Therefore, the problem of 
equalizing the fading of the re- 
ducible and non-reducible dyes 
on animal fibers should be even 
easier of solution. 

A set of dyeings on silk and 
wool made principally with acid 
colors but containing some di- 
rect colors, and at least. one 
basic color, was suitably ex- 
posed and made to register 100 
hours of May and June sun, 85 
hours of 220-volt mercury are 
through crown glass, 75 hours 
of carbon are through glass and 
6 hours of direct untempered 
mercury are. The May and 
June sun was allowed to act di- 
rect, exposures being made in 
the middle of the day from 9.00 
to 3.00 and an accurate tallv 
kept. The distances of the mer- 
cury and carbon arcs were re- 
spectively 9 and 11 inches. The 
times of exposure to the differ- 
ent sources of artificial light 
were determined in each case 
by the course of the fading, the 
exposure being terminated on 
all samples when the larger pro- 
portion of the fad- 
ings balanced the 
corresponding sun 
fadings. 

A study of these 
results shows, amoung 
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arc, produces an acceleration in the fading 
of the triphenyl methane dyes rather than 
a retardation. It is a question whether the 
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regularities in the results of the carbon are exposure. 
(See Fig. 2.) 


AN ASSORTMENT OF DyEs ON Cotton, SILK AND WooL 


While these tests were in progress we received an 
assortment of dyeings consisting of direct, acid, basic, 
sulphur, vat and ice colors dyed on appropriate fibers. 
These dyeings had been exposed so that they registered 
an equal but unknown number of hours of sunlight. 
We were expected to expose the dyeings to both the 
tempered and untempered mercury arc so as to pro- 
duce a general average of balanced fading. Unfortu- 
nately, it was assumed by the young man operating 
the fading cabinet that they had had 100 hours of sun. He 
started his tempered are exposures with this in mind, 
and did not discover his mistake until seventy-five 
hours of tempered are fading had been registered. The 
fading with the direct mercury are was carried on more 
circumspectly and terminated at four hours with a 
fair degree of balance, which would seem to indicate 
that the samples should have had about fifty-six hours 
of tempered arc fading rather than seventy-five hours. 

The principal interest of this set is in the presence of 
sulphur, vat and ice colors not included in the other 
sets. Making allowances for overexposure, it will be 
seen that these dyes behave quite uniformly under the 
tempered arc. It is also interesting to note the fact 
that the vat colors in the set are not remarkably fast 


even to sunlight. (See Fig. 3.) 
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COMMERCIAL SAMPLES OF SILK 


As a practical test for the effectiveness of the mer- 
cury arc tempered with crown glass, a set of commer- 
cial samples furnished by a large silk-dyeing concern 
was subjected to a balanced fading test. On examin- 
ing these fadings it will be seen that in every case the 
eighty-five hours of tempered are fading match the 
one hundred hours of May and June sun fading with 
sufficient closeness to give a true index of the relative 
fastness of the dyeings. 

FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN 


THE TEMPERED MERCURY 


ARC 


In fading, we are concerned with the chemical re- 
actions between the dye and the fiber (or its oxidation 
products, more particularly in the case of cotton) and 
with the oxidation of the dye itself. 

Now, while theoretically all light has chemical effect, 
the dyed fabric, the atmosphere, and the photographic 
plate are all affected most by the ultra-violet, and then in 
a rapidly lessening degree by the violet and blue, the 
action of green, yellow, orange and red being negli- 
gible. 

The photograph of the spectrum of the mercury are 
shows a bright band in the region of the blue. The 
light which causes this band delivers its chemical en- 
ergy to dyes which absorb it, and thereby increases 
to a slight degree their liability to fade. Hence. the 
mercury are should, even in its tempered form, show 
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a somewhat increased action on the dyes which absorb 
the blue and a lessened action on those which transmit 
it, and there seems to be evidence of some slight effect 
of this kind in the fadings recorded in the tables. In 
several instances in the tempered arc fadings, greens, 
blues and violets (dyes which transmit a certain pro- 
portion of blue) show a relative retardation. 

\With the possibility of further increasing the value 
of the tempered mercury arc as a source of artificial 
fading light, we have decided to try the effect of elimi- 
nating this blue line altogether by means of a filter 
tinted with the oxides of cobalt and nickel (see Fig. 4). 
A series of fadings are now being prepared which will 
show the effect of the mercury arc tempered by a filter 
of this description. The results of this series of tests 
we hope to have ready some time in the near future. 


EQUALIZING THE INTENSITY OF THE MERCURY ARC 


Among other improvements in the operation of the 
mercury arc is the method by which the fall in ultra- 
violet intensity due to the mellowing of the lamp is 
corrected. This mellowing or aging takes place prin- 
cipally during the first 500 hours of operation. It has 
been found that starting a new 220-volt Jamp with 
160 volts drop in the are proper and increasing the 
voltage drop at the rate of 2 volts per 100 hours of 
operation during this period of mellowing compen- 
sates almost exactly for the falling off in fading power 
of the tempered arc due to this aging. After the first 
500 hours no further change is necessary during the 
remaining several thousand hours of the life of the 
lamp. 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


(Continued from page 836) 


Dr. Hollander, By-laws Committee, read the proposed 
by-laws and these were considered part by part and 
ordered revised with certain changes incorporated and 
the same to be presented at the December meeting for 
ratification. 

A motion of thanks was passed, thanking the two 
speakers, Messrs. Wade and McAdam for the kindness 
shown us in the presenting the papers of the evening. 
The Secretary was asked to convey this message in 
writing to the speakers who had found it necessary to 
depart early. 

Adjournment 10.30 P. M. Present 40. The most 
interesting meeting that the Philadelphia Section up to 
this time has held. A. R. THompeson, Jr. 

Secretary. 


FIRST FALL MEETING OF RHODE ISLAND 
SECTION 

The first fall meeting of the Rhode Island Section of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists was held at the rooms of the Providence Engineering 
Society on Friday evening, October 19, 1923. 

The meeting was opened at 8.20 p. m. by Chairman 
Ralph F. 


of the society would be held in Providence on December 


Culver, who stated that the annual meeting 


8 with possibly an informal gathering of some sort on 
the evening of the seventh. All meetings and the ban- 
quet will be held in the Biltmore Hotel. 

The Chairman appointed the following members to act 
as a committee in arranging the details of entertainment, 
and to co-operate in every possible way with the national 
officers in making the annual meeting a success: B. B. 
Fernald, Chairman; Dr. Robert K. Lyons, and Arthur 
E. Hirst. 

As no further business was brought forward, the 
Chief Chemist of the 
Waldrich Bleachery, Dr. Oscar R. Flynn, who gave a 


chairman then introduced the 


very interesting illustrated talk on “Fading Lamps.” The 


attendance was about one hundred. 


Bi, Base 


3AMBERGER, Secretary. 


COTTON WARP BLEACHING* 
By J. L. Wape 


-lberfoyle Manufacturing Company 


| will discuss the bleaching of cotton warps by di- 
viding the process into three operations : 

1. Preparing the yarn mechanically into convenient 
form for processing. 

2. Kier boiling to prepare the yarn chemically for 
bleaching, 

3. The bleaching operation itself. 

In operation No. 1 either of two methods is used. 
In the first and probably the one more commonly used, 
the warps are linked either by hand or by a machine 
designed for this work. The second method consists 
It has been 
our experience that for cloth making this second or 
spiral winding method has proven the better, as the 


in binding the warps with a spiral binder. 


breakage, tangles and wrapping of the warps on rollers 
in subsequent dyeing or sizing are materially reduced. 
Its advantage extends 


naturally into quilling and 


beaming. The operations in these departments pro 
ceed more satisfactorily due to the better condition of 
the warp. 

This spiral binding is done in one run through a 
machine in which either three or four warps are indi- 


vidually bound, as well as a multiple binder being 


_ *A paper read before the Philadelphia Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists on October 4 
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placed around the set of three or four warps. “he ma- 
chine processes either twenty-four or thirty-two warps 
in one operation, depending upon the length of the 
sets. 

The second operation—that of kier boiling—is indeed 
the most important process in bleaching, and particu- 
larly so in bleaching with chlorine, or rather with hy- 
pochlorites prepared from chlorine, which method is 
almost universally used in bleaching of cotton warps. 

Cotton is a fiber which represents a cellulose of a 
high degree of purity, but there is present from 6 to 8 
per cent of other constituents which consist of oli, 
wax, fat, pectin, proteids and mineral matter. It is 
these with which kier boiling is particularly concerned, 
as they are very effectively removed in this operation 
when properly conducted, which consists in boiling 
the yarn under pressure with a circulating solution 
of alkalies. 

This process is both chemical and mechanical. The 
fatty matter contained in cotton belongs chiefly to a 
class of compounds known as waxes, and fats and 
waxes are either saponifiable or unsaponifiable, a 
saponifiable one being capable of being decomposed 
into glycerine or a higher alcohol and an alkali salt of 
the fatty acid present when boiled with an alkali. An 
unsaponifiable fat is not so affected, but both of these 
types of fatty matter are capable of being emulsified ; 
that is, subdivided minutely and suspended in the 
proper medium. 

Proteids—another undesirable constituent-—are ni- 
trogenous compounds existing in cotton which act as 
an enveloping and waterproofing agent to fats and 
waxes. ‘These bodies are, however, themselves quite 
soluble in alkalies, as are also the pectins or muci- 
laginous substances. 

So, in general, kier boiling or chemically preparing 
the yarn consists in dissolving protein and pectin mat- 
ter and saponifying and emuslifying of fatty matter, 
thereby removing them from the fiber. 

The chemical employed is caustic soda, together 
with the so-called “kier assistants,” such as soluble 
oils, or mixtures of soluble oils, soaps, phenols and 
terpenes, which by the penetrating properties assist 
in the before-mentioned saponification and emulsifica- 
tion. The caustic content of the boil-off liquors should 
be above one-half of 1 per cent solution and about one- 
quarter of 1 per cent of the assistant, depending upon 
the nature of the assistant used. It will be found that 
about ™% gallon of liquor will be required to a pound 
of yarn in the circulating type of kier. 

A few of the fundamentals to be observed for effi- 
cient kier boiling I will mention in brief detail; they 
are of vast importance, for many of the bleaching dif- 
ficulties revert back to some improper functioning of 
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the kier boil. The water supply is probably the most 
important to be considered, both for the kier boiling 
and bleaching operations, as a poorly filtered or clari- 
fied water is the worst enemy to good bleaches. The 
water should not only be well clarified, but it should 
be as soft as possible, for many of the compounds 
which are removed by the boil-out liquor are precipi- 
tated on the yarn by hard water in the washing after 
kier boiling. The water should also show a low iron 
content, as iron precipitated on fiber during the kier 
boil, it is believed by some investigators, acts as a 
catalyzer when later transferred to the bleach, both 
causing an overoxidizing and tendering of the fiber at 
those points where the iron was deposited. It may 
be of interest to quote some figures as obtained by 
Kind in this connection. His experiments were con- 
ducted to show the action of metallic stains as seri- 
ously affecting bleaching, after having traced tender 
spots in goods after bleaching which had deposited 
ferric oxide in the unbleached fabric. He found that 
most metals increase the activity of bleach liquors, 
and that copper and iron were particularly effective. 
It was found that, for example, a feebly alkaline bleach 
liquor lost 4.2 per cent in strength on standing twenty- 
four hours, and that similar liquors containing equal 
quantities of cupric oxide, powdered copper, ferric 
oxide and powdered iron showed the following losses : 
CuO, 79.2 per cent; Cu, 18.1 per cent; Fe,O,, 29.2 per 
cent, and Fe, 5.6 per cent. These figures lead to the 
deduction that at the point of the iron deposit the bleach- 
ing action was more intense and was responsible for the 
tendering action. 

The proper loading of the kier should be given care- 
ful attention, so that the yarn is evenly distributed or 
packed to prevent channeling during the boiling and 
circulation period. The kier should not be overloaded, 
particularly with spiral-bound warps, otherwise un- 
even and unsatisfactory boils and bleaches will result. 
It will be found a very safe rule that if the load con- 
tains hot spots after the last cold wash the yarn has 
not been evenly boiled. 

The kier should be equipped with pressure and tem- 
perature control charts to record the progress of the 


operation. This is particularly desirable, because the 
boiling operation is frequently conducted during the 


night, when there is little supervision to follow it. The 
charts the next morning show exactly what has trans- 
pired throughout the operation. The boiling opera- 
tion should proceed with a regular and constant cir- 
culation under about 15 pounds pressure for a period 
of six to eight hours, after which the liquor should be 
run off and the yarn thoroughly washed with warm 
water and finally with cold. Cold water at first is not 


to be desired, as there are present in boil-off liquor 
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mucilaginous products which cold water may cause 
to separate as a gumming mass, which is rather diffi- 
cult to redissolve. 

It is a difficult matter to exactly prescribe the best 
procedure for conducting the mechanical details of 
operating a kier, as conditions such as steam, water 
pressure, the weights and form in which the yarn is 
packed will vary in different plants and can best be 
worked out in the individual case. 

However, it is quite certain that a properly con- 
ducted boil with good water will almost always be 
rewarded with a good bleach, and it is equally true 
that a poor kier boil will result in a correspondingly 
poor bleach. 

After the kier boiling operation we will now dis- 
cuss the third of the operations—that of bleaching 
itself. 

The bleaching agents employed for cotton are those 
which accomplish their purpose by oxidation, either 
direct or indirect, and consist of the hypochlorites, 
peroxide and permanganate. As for warp bleaching, 
the hypochlorites have found most favor, we will con- 
fine ourselves to an outline of the process involving 
their use. 

The first hypochlorite used was bleaching powder, 
a mixture of calcium chloride i.1d hypochlorite. This 
product always contained some calcium oxide and 
carbonate, and digested with water its use 
was accompanied with a period of settling to remove 
the insoluble portion; and due to the uncleanliness of 
this operation, together with the fact that the chemical 
itself was not very stable or uniform, and also the 
appearance of liquid chlorine, that calcium hypochlo- 
rite is now almost universally replaced by the sodium 
salt, which can be prepared by the electrolysis of so- 
dium chloride or by the combination of chlorine gas 
with soda ash, caustic soda, or both, the latter method 
being the one most commonly used. 


when 


Much discussion has arisen as to just how hypo- 
chlorites accomplish the bleaching action. 
it is generally conceded that it is the free hypochlorous 
acid, which exists or is hydrolized from the hypochlo- 
rite, that is the source of the active bleaching oxygen, 
by being reduced to HCl + O, and that this HCI then 
reacts with a further supply of the hypochlorite to lib- 


However, 


erate more free hypochlorous acid. It is further be- 
lieved that the CO, from the air and also that pro- 
duced by the oxidation of the organic coloring matter 
also assist in liberating free hypochlorous acid. This 
would mean that the bath after bleaching would be- 
come less alkaline due to free HCl being produced and 
the liberation and absorption of CO., and this will be 
found to be the case. It is also a fact that the less 
alkaline the bleach liquor the more active will be the 


bleaching action, so that the speed of the operation 
can be controlled by the alkalinity of the bath. A 
bleach liquor prepared from 200 pounds soda ash, 50 
pounds caustic soda and 100 pounds liquid chlorine 
will produce a stock liquor which can be kept for over 
a week’s period with but a slight deterioration, and 
which when diluted to proper strength will provide a 
very practical bleaching liquor. 

After this brief theoretical consideration, let us pro- 
ceed to the mechanical side of bleaching. I will avoid, 
for the sake of time, actual capacities and dimensions, 
as they would vary considerably with the individual 
plant production requirements, and only give them in 
a general way. 

The preparation of the stock liquor or concentrated 
bleach is as follows: The caustic soda and soda ash 
are dissolved in a relatively small volume of hot water 
in a tank conveniently placed over the lead-lined stock 
tank so it can be emptied into the stock tank by grav- 
ity flow, and diluted to the proper volume with cold 
water so that the solution is not over 80 deg. Fahr. 
The chlorine is then passed into this tank through a 
lead pipe perforated with small openings to allow the 
gas which is formed on releasing pressure on the 
chlorine tank to pass slowly and combine with the 
alkalies. This lead pipe conveying the gas is run diag- 
onally across the bottom of the stock liquor tank. 

A more modern equipment is that of Wallace & 
Tiernan, in which a specially designed injector effects 
the combination of the alkali and chlorine from lines 
provided with pressure-indicating meters, the gas be- 
ing supplied at the desired rate and pressure from an 
evaporatar which is essentially a steam-heated water 
bath with thermostat control and pressure-regulating 
valve. 

The amount of dilute bleach liquor required is about 
the same as in the kier-boiling operation—about 12 
gallon of liquor per pound of yarn. 

The bleach wells are, satisfactorily constructed of 
concrete and cubical in shape; ordinary smooth cobble 
The bleach 
is pumped from the dilute lead-lined liquor well and 
supplied to the bleach vat either through a wooden 


stones form a very efficient false bottom. 


screen placed over the vat or through a brass pipe 
perforated with small openings for spraying the bleach 
over the yarn evenly. The vats are supplied with two 
drains, one back to the dilute well and the other to the 
sewer. Water lines 
vided with bleeders 
upon the yarn. 

The souring wells 


used for washing should be pro- 
to clean pipe lines before using 


can be constructed of wood, with 
one or two drains to the sewer and a wooden slat false 
bottom. They should be rectangular in shape to keep 
them as shallow as possible to facilitate rapid and effi- 
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cient washing. The washing is accomplished either 
through a wooden screen or by spraying through per- 
forated pipes, as already described. 

‘The yarn from the kier is either passed over reels 
directly into the bleach vat or into a gray sour to 
remove mineral matter precipitated from the water or 
in the yarn itself, also to neutralize any trace of alkali 
left from the boil-out. Following the gray sour, the 
yarn is thoroughly washed before being transferred to 
the bleach vat. A bleach liquor diluted to from 1.5 to 
2 grams per liter available chlorine is the usual 
strength bath, and after the bleaching operation will 
be found to contain from 0.8 to 1.3 grams per liter, 
depending upon condition, and can be economically 
strengthened with concentrated bleach for the next 
batch. 

The strength of the bath should be tested each day 
before and after strengthening the liquor from the 
previous bleach. I have found the Na,S,O, method, 
by the addition of an excess of KI and H,SO, and titra- 
tion of the liberated I, a very convenient and reliabie 
one. In this connection it may be of interest to those 
have found Na,S,O, to be rather unstable 
to quote the investigations of the Kilpatricks on the 
stability of this solution, the results of their experi- 
ments appearing in the September, 1923, edition of the 
Journal of American Chemical Society, and to the 
effect that when prepared from freshly boiled redis- 
tilled water, a solution having a factor of 0.01408 after 


who 






be discussed at the technical sessions. 
evening. 


Don't Forget the Annual Meeting 


of the 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
to be held at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel 
Saturday, December 8, 1923 


A detailed program will be sent to all members by mail. 


ALL MEMBERS SHOULD MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO BE PRESENT 





eight months had dropped to but 0.01401. 


cluded the deterioration to be caused by bacterial ac- 


They con- 


tion. 

In transferring the yarn to the bleach vat, care 
should be taken to prevent channeling, and should be 
covered completely with the bleach liquor, covered 
with burlap and allowed to stand half an hour, when 
the liquor is allowed to drain back to the dilute stock 
tank, which will require about twenty minutes, after 
which the liquor is pumped back onto the yarn for 
another half hour. The airing operation during the 
draining periods has the advantage of drawing air with 
its CO, through the yarn, the effect of which has al- 
ready been mentioned. The bleaching is now com- 
pleted and a thorough wash follows—usually about six 
separate portions suffice—and after a short drainage 
period is transferred to the white sour, which should 
be about one-half of 1 per cent H,SO,. The souring 
period should be about twenty minutes, after which 
follows a thorough wash. Before standardizing the 
number of washes, careful tests should be made for 
traces of free chlorine and acid. 

The bleached, soured and thoroughly washed yarn 
is then drained and is ready for a thorough squeeze and 
delivery to the drying cans, or whatever drying process 
is found convenient. This squeezing can, if desired, 
be combined with a softening or tinting operation if 
the use to which the yarn is to be put demands it. 











Subjects of vital importance will 
Excellent speakers will follow the annual dinner Saturday 


An informal smoker of a social nature will be held Friday evening preceding the meet- 
ing proper 
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THE DYESTUFF DEMONSTRATOR— 
HE IS AN ASSET! 
N our issue of October 22, under the caption “The 
Dyestuff Demonstrator-—Is He an Asset ?’, we pre- 
sented at some length views on both sides of this ques- 
tion summarized from conversations with various per- 
both 
application of dyestuffs. 


sons and the 


We concluded with an ex- 


identified with the manufacture 
pression of the hope that those of our readers who had 
decided opinions upon either side of this discussion 
would communicate their views, with the idea of en- 
abling us to give the industry the benefit of their col- 
lective opinion. 

The response to this request has been considerably 
larger than we had anticipated, both in the form of 
written communications and in verbal opinions ex- 
pressed to members of our organization. Particularly 
during the week of the Textile Exposition in Boston, 
where we were brought into daily contact with large 
numbers of dyers and textile chemists, were we able to 
get a first-hand impression as to how this matter is 
regarded by the industry as a whole. 

It is apparent that the great majority, both of dye- 
stuff manufacturers and consumers, regard the truly 
competent dyestuff application experts employed by 
dyestuff manufacturing concerns as a very valuable 
addition to the service rendered by these concerns to 
their customers. 

Emphasis in all cases is laid upon the qualifications 
of the individual expert. It is generally admitted that 
there are a certain number of so-called demonstrators 
who have very little native ability or knowledge of 
their own but who depend upon information which 
they are able to pick up in their journeys from mill to 


mill, and who pass on this information to competitive 
concerns, to the real advantage of no one and the detri- 
ment of some. 


Fortunately, however, this class seems 
to be in a decided minority, and is far more than offset 
by the very real service rendered by exceptionally ca- 
pable men employed by many dyestuff manufacturers. 
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As concrete expressions froin individuals of repu- 
tation carry more weight than generalities, we take the 
liberty of publishing herewith extracts from various 
letters on the subject which have come to us. 

Walter M. Scott, chief chemist, Cheney Brothers, 
writes in part as follows: 


I believe that the good dyestuff demonstrator is 
a distinct asset to the trade and that it would be a 
decided backward step if his services were discard- 
ed. You state that almost all the larger mills now 
employ competent chemists and colorists who have 
worked out their own practical methods of applica- 
tion. This is, of course, true, but I do not believe 
that any of these men are so good that they would 
not be helped by the advice and suggestions of other 
people working along the same line. Furthermore, 
one organization alone, no matter how large, cannot 
hope to adequately solve all the problems presented 
to it, and it stands to reason that the more men of 
the right type who are working to improve the 
processes of dyeing and printing, the better off the 
industry is as a whole. 

Another point which this editorial advances is that 
the application expert gets more from the mills than 
he gives to them. I think that this is entirely the 
fault of the mills themselves, and is a matter which 
can be remedied. Anyone who is familiar with the 
manufacture of dyestuffs knows that an essential 
feature of the organization is the semi-works, where 
the methods inaugurated in the laboratory can be 
tried out under regular plant conditions. A number 
of the up-to-date dyeing establishments have adopted 
this idea and have established a semi-works dyehouse 
where the new formulas and processes worked out 
in the laboratory can be given a practical trial on a 
larger scale. I believe that this practice will become 
more and more common as its advantages are real- 
ized. Thus the visiting expert can be given free 
rein in the laboratory and experimental dye room to 
work out“his ideas, without bringing him in touch 
at all with the so-called secrets of the dyehouse 
which the editorial stresses so strongly. 

My preceding remarks apply entirely to the tech- 
nically trained demonstrator with sufficient practical 
experience to be of real service to the dyer. Such 
a man should be capable of carrying out a line of 
research to a successful conclusion and thus make 
a distinct contribution to the science of dyeing. 
I hold no brief for the dyestuff manufacturers who, 
in the interests of economy, fill up their organizations 
with second-rate men whose only means of dis- 
seminating information is to ferret it out at one mill 
and then pass it on to others. It is my opinion that 
the manufacturers would be better off if they econ- 
omized by cutting down the number of common 
salesmen who are only qualified to quote prices, a 
matter which could just as well be done by mail, and 
spend their money for a few good demonstrators 
who could be of real assistance to their customers. 


Dr. Scott represents the type of highly trained ap- 
plication expert which might be expected to be self- 
sufficient, if any class could be so designated. In other 
words, if a man of Dr. Scott’s training and experience 
admits the value to him of the co-operation of technical 
experts from the dyestuff houses, there can be little 
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question but that this co-operation should be of value 
to anyone in the industry. 

William D. chief chemist, American 
Woolen Company, differs from Dr. Scott in that he 
believes the larger and better equipped mills can dis- 
pense with the services of expert demonstrators. He 
believes, however, that the smaller mills not so fortu- 
nately situated, and which are, of course, in the large 
numerical majority, have much to gain from this serv- 
ice. A paragraph from his letter follows: 


Livermore, 


I do not think that the application expert has much 
of a field in the larger mills that have their own 
chemists and first-class dyers. I do think that he 
still has a good deal of a field with the smaller mills 
that do not, as you say, possess technical talent of 
their own. 


Elvin H. Killheffer, vice-president of the Newport 
Chemical Works, objects strongly to some of the re- 


marks made in our previous editorial. His letter 
follows: 


I have read your editorial entitled “The Dyestuff 
Demonstrator—Is He An Asset?” I must say the 
general tenor of your editorial seemed to me per- 
sonally to be entirely out of order and not in accord- 
ance with the facts. The instances that you cite 
where the so-called expert carried away information 
which his firm afterwards disseminated as its own 
are certainly not in line with experience that we have 
either had or heard about. 

If a man of the type described visits a mill, or any 
industry for that matter, as a technical expert, a 
salesman, or anything else, and then simply sees how 
much information he can get in order to carry it 
away somewhere else, then I would say that he has 
not a proper sense of the fairness of things and that 
expression would stand without regard to what his 
title might be. Certainly it would not be confined to 
the dyestuff demonstrator. 

There is no question in my mind that if the dem- 
onstrator is the proper sort of a person he certainly 
can do a great deal more good than harm as he 
circulates throughout the trade. We gladly send out 
demonstrators whenever the opportunity offers with 
the one idea in mind of helping in every possible 
way to overcome any difficulty which may arise, no 
matter from what cause. If the demonstrator is 
successful, then the person for whom the demonstra- 
tion is made certainly is the gainer by the visit, and 
there is no question that the demonstrator himself 
gets a breadened vision and experience by these 
visits. He very naturally learns something every- 
where he goes, all of which makes him of more 
value in his continued visits, without, as in the in- 
stances you have described, abusing any confidence 
that may have been reposed in him anywhere. 

There is another side to this question which is 
overlooked—TI think it was overlooked by the writer 
of this particular editorial—that is, many times a 
shipment of dyestuff is sent to some mill to do some 
specific job. The mill later affirms that the dye would 
not do the job; that it has not the shade or fastness 
claimed. In other words, it is altogether bad and 
worthless. Now, it is usually true that the same 
color is being used elsewhere for exactly the same 
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purpose and very satisfactorily. That being the case, 
the dvestuff manufacturer wants to send his demon- 
strator, and feels he should be allowed to do so. 
Very often we are met with the firm reply, “no dem- 
onstrators allowed in our mill,” and it does not make 
any difference how unreasonable his claim may have 
been in reference to the goods. The customer does 
not let a demonstrator in to show how the goods can 
be successfully used. 

Assuming that his complaint was made in good 
faith, the customer certainly is decidedly the loser 
by not allowing the demonstrator to help him. 

Another consideration that might simply be men- 
tioned is this. The man in the mill may be a veritable 
expert on the kitid of work he is handling and yet 
may be stumped on some comparatively simple thing 
in the course of his work. A technical man coming 
in from the outside may very easily run on this thing 
almost immediately, not because of his greater knowl- 
edge or technical ability, but just because he looks 
at the thing from an entirely different perspective 
than the man who is on the job all the time. This 
perhaps is a daily occurrence throughout the indus- 
try, as I think most of us will agree. 

‘To sum the whole thing up, the dyestuff demon- 
strator, if he is of the proper caliber, is a valuable 
adjunct to the selling organization of the dyestuff 
house because and only because he is in position to 
be of considerable service to the industries that con- 
sume the dyestuff manufacturer’s products. 


Dr. Killheffer speaks from wide experience, and his 
point in regard to the refusal by mills to accept deliv- 
eries of dyestuffs because of their contention that they 
would not produce the results claimed for them, with- 
out giving the dyestuff house an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate how these results could be obtained, is cer- 
tainly very well taken. 

A. E. Hirst, assistant superintendent. American 
Printing Company, feels somewhat as does Mr. Liv er- 
more—that the demonstrator is not indispensable to 
the mill which possesses a large and well-trained staff 
of experts of its own—but he admits their value to 
other mills. In particular he cites the value of the 
trained application expert employed by the dyestufi 
manufacturer to all mills because of his ready appre- 
ciation of the technical defects in the manufacture of 
any particular dye. This appreciation enables him to 
place the matter intelligently before the manufacturing 
department and so correct the difficulty at the source. 
Mr. Hirst’s letter follows: 


My experience has been that the dyestuff demon- 
strator is not indispensable to a plant with an efficient 
technical staff. He may be of value in giving in- 
formation concerning certain peculiarities of his 
products, but such information could be dispensed 
by the salesman or by correspondence without actual 
demonstration. 

I think it is a fact that in general demonstrators 
learn more for their own use than they impart to 
their customers having a staff whose every-day duties 
train them in work of this nature and who are more 
conversant with conditions in their plant than is the 
demonstrator. I have in mind a representative of a 
German dyestuff house before the war who called at 
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our plant to demonstrate the use of a new color. He 
had voluminous information, printed and in writing, 
as to the details of conducting the dyeing, included 
in which were instructions for retarding the develop- 
ment of the color. Before he left he had been shown 
by the plant staff that the development was already 
exceptionally slow without the addition of a retard- 
ing agent. His arrangements for modifying the 
machine were very impractical, and in general the 
details were worked out by our own men for the 
good of other customers of the dyestuff concern, 
and at our expense 

I might say that as a rule methods explained by 
demonstrators have been simplified, sometimes very 
considerably, by our own orzanization. It may be 
said, however, that in certain cases practical repre 
sentatives of dyestuff manufacturers are of value 
not actually as demonstrators, but as men to whom 
difficulties may be outlined for the purpose of elim 
inating some defect inherent in the manufacture of 
the color itself. Their training has usually fitted 
them to appreciate the dvers’ difficulties and perhaps 
to suggest improvements in the production, and in 
this way their services can be used to advantage by 
the large consumers in question. 


An executive of one of the larger dyestuff manu- 
facturing companies who wishes his name withheld, 
but for whose long and wide experience in dyestuff 
application matters we can vouch, writes as follows: 


Large manufacturers are continuously putting on 
the market new colors, and the formulas which can 
be given in the circulars and in the literature cannot 
always be outlined in sufficient detail to guide the 
mill chemists and dyers in obtaining the best results. 

For instance : 

You would probably be surprised how many peo- 
ple dyeing Indigo, which is an old and well-known 
dyestuff, are continuously asking for technical advice 
to overcome dithculties which they encounter. We 
find the same condition in mills using Sulphur Blacks, 
due to the varving grades of goods and the varying 
types of machines. 

But, of course, the need of a technical demonstra- 
tor becomes imperative with such classes of colors 
as the Naphthanils and Vats where the slightest 
deviation from set principles and formulas complete- 
ly ruins results. 

While technical demonstrators are liable to pick 
up some important information from the mills where 
they work, generally speaking, they give much more 
than they take, as, 1f they are good men, they know 
the field of application of a particular dyestuff in 
question much more thoroughly than the average 
dyer or chemist. 

You speak in your article of a possible abuse of 
confidence and voluntary, or involuntary, dissem 
ination of secret information through the medium 
of a technical demonstrator. Obviously, this is a 
danger, but it comes down to the question of the 
man emploved and in practically an equal degree to 
the policies of the emplovers. 

In conclusion I would say, that in my opinion 
technical demonstrators are an enormous asset; | 
would go further and say—an absolute necessity. 
But unless they are men with high principles and 
employed by firms with correspondingly high ethics, 
they may do more harm than good. I may state that 
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the major part of the 
own demonstrators is 
the mill. 


technical work done by our 
at the particular request of 


Alfred F. 


pany. writes briefly but forcefully as follows: 


Lichtenstein, president of the Ciba Com- 


\ny man, who absolutely commands his subject, 
is an asset to both the house he is working for and 
its customers. None of us, no matter how capable, 
covers the entire field, and the intimate knowledge 
that a man acquires of a certain line of dyestuffs 
is most helpful to the consumer. 

Sending around so-called experts, simply in order 
to get somebody into a mill, and having him nose 
about, would not come under the above heading. 


Althouse 
function of 


Hi. Gardner MelKerrow, sales manager, 


the 
demonstrator as being of value to the mill should be 


Chemical Company, feels that the 
limited to the explanation of the qualities and char- 
acteristics of new dyestuffs, and that the demonstrator 
who endeavors to instruct a dyer on practical matters 
is a menace to the consumers. A portion of his letter 
follows: 


A strong differentiation should be made between 
technical offered for the explanation and 
demonstration of new dyes, and that service which 
assumes to instruct a dyer on the general principles 
of dveing. 

There have been a number of instances around 
here of small dveing plants being started by men 
who were not fitted to run them, and who depended 
almost entirely on practical information given them 
by dve-making concerns—actuated by a belief that 
they were thereby increasing the sale of their dyes 

and which resulted in the establishment of com- 
petitive conditions which ruined the market for 
everyone. 


service 


In addition to the written expressions quoted above 
we have, as we mentioned at the beginning of this edi- 
torial, received verbal expressions from a very consid- 
erable number of mill men, particularly in the New 
England district. These expressions range all the wa) 
from qualified approval to very strong advocation of 
the application expert. Nearly every one emphasizes 
the importance of the demonstrator’s knowledge and 
ability. 

In short, we believe that the proposition may be 


summarized as follows: 


lf the demonstrator is thoroughly competent tech- 


nically and if he is a man of high ethical standards he 


is a tremendous asset to the concern by which he ts 
employed and to the mills which are its customers. 
If, however, he falls short of these qualifications he is 
likely to do much more harm than good to all parties 
Dr. Scott has hit the 
nail on the head when he recommends that dvestuft 


coneerned. it seems to us that 


manufacturers should endeavor to employ men of the 


highest ability and integrity for the purpose of render- 
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ing technical assistance to their customers, and elimi- 
nate from their forces men whose limited qualifications 
are likely to react to the detriment of their employers 
and of the mills which they attempt to serve. 

In the foregoing we have endeavored to reflect the 
feeling of all factors of the industry as we have found 
it. It is quite possible, however, that many divergent 
views may be held by persons well qualified to speak 
with authority. If such there be, we sincerely hope 
that they will contribute to the general good of the 
industry by permitting us to publish their views in the 
matter, to the end that a policy may be outlined for 
dyestuff distributors which shall be of the utmost serv- 
ice to them and to their customers. 


OCTOBER DYE IMPORTS 
(Continued from page 834) 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Quantity 
*Supramme Red B—( By)... ........0.060.000 66 
I IN i eo kt ee abn dad enknawes 770 
Wool Fast Blue BL—( By) 
Wool Fast Blue GL—(By) 
UNIDENTIFIED VAT DYES 
Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
*Algol Brilliant Pink FF Pst—(By)......... 602 
Algol Brown G Pst-—(By) ......0. 000.0005 08 1,409 
*Alizarine Indigo 5R Pst—(By).............. 399 
ee Fe, Cee: CRUE) coon ss ce csc cca 2,769 
Ciba Pink B Pst.—(1) 
*Ciba Pink BG Pst—(1) 
*Ciba Pink BG Pdr—(1) 
*Grelanone Yellow G Pst.—(GrE)........... 560 
Helindone Pink R Extra Pst—(M)......... 1,440 
Hydron Brown (sgle. stngth.)............... 157 
Hydron Brown G Pst.—(C) 
Hydron Brown R Pst.-—(C) 
Hydron Orange FR Pst.—(C)............... 331 
Hiydron Pmk (sgle. stngth.)............0... 968 
Hydron Pink FF Pst.—(C) 
Hydron Pink FF Pdr—(C) 
Hydron Scarlet (sgle. stngth.).......... 1,210 


*Hydron Scarlet 2B Pst—(C) 
*Hydron Scarlet 2B Pdr.—(C) 
*Hydron Scarlet 3B Pst—(C) 
Indan. Blue BC (sgle. stngth.).............. 12,265 
Indan. Blue BCD Dbl. Pst—-(B) 


*Vat Brown G Pdr.—(By) 
Tndan. Violet BN Pst.—(B) 
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*Alizarine Fast Gray 2BL. Pdr.—( By) 
*Chromacetine Blue S—(DH) 
*Chrome Printing Red B—(DH) 
*Chrome Violet C 3BD—(DH) 


*Chromoxane Brilliant Blue G—(By) 
+Eriechrome Flavine A Conc.—-—(G) 


*Modern Olive IN—(DH) 


*Benzo Light Brown 3GL—(By) 
“Benzo Rhoduline Red B 3B—(By) 


*Diamine 


*Diazo Indigo Rlue 4GL—(By) 
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UNIDENTIFIED MORDANT AND CHROME 


DYES 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 
Brilvant Chrome Blue. ..6icccccsse ces asce ee 
*Brilliant Chrome Blue 2B—(DH) 
Brilliant Chrome Blue S—(DH) 
Chromanol Black RVI—(DH)............ 
Chrome Fast Phosphine R—(DH) 


Metachrome Black AG—(A).............. 
Blue Black 2BX—(A) 
Metachrome Olive 2G—(A) 
Metachrome Violet .......... 
*\etachrome Violet B—(A) 
*Metachrome Violet 2R—(A) 


Metachrome 


Modern Heliotrope DH—-(DH) 
Ultra R—(S) 


Brown 





UNIDENTIFIED DIRECT DYES 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 
Benzo Fast Black—(Q) 


Benzo Light Blue 4GL-—(By) 
Benzo Light Rubine BL--(By) 


Brilliant Sky Blue 8G Extra—(By) 
Chlorantine Fast Brown 3GL—(T) 
Chlorantine Fast Orange TRL—(1) 
Diamine Brilliant Violet B—(C) 
Catechine B—(C) 
Fast Bordeaux 6BS—-(C) 
Fast Brown GB--(C) 
Fast Orange EG—(C) 
Nitrazol Green GF 
Diazamine Black N Extra—(Q) 


Diamine 
Diamine 
Diamine 


Diamine 





Diazo Fast Blue 
Diazo Fast Blue BR-—(T) 
Diazo Fast Blue 4RW—(T) 

*Diazo Fast Blue 6GW—(1) 


Diazol Pink NR—(P) 
Fast Cotton Gray VL—(A) 
Diazo Sky Blue 83G—(By)................ 
Naphthogene Blue 2R—(A) 
Rosanthrene Pink—(T) 
Zambesi Black 
Zambesi Black V—(A) 
+Zambesi Black D—(A) 


ee ee ae ee ee 


*Benzo Fast Heliotrope +BL—(By) 
*Benzo Fast Orange 2RL Pdr.—( By) 


*Diazo Brilliant Scarlet B Extra—(By) 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


3,981 


22) 


. 1,000 


1,000 


220 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


2 


— 


203 
220 
300 
220 
110 
200 
904 
B20 
205 

A09 

000 
5ON 
SOO 
500 
137 


518 


817 


11 


765 
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UNIDENTIFIED BASIC DYES 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 
brilliant Acridine Orange 


Brilliant Acridine Orange A—( DH) 
Brilliant Acridine Orange 5R—(DH) 


Black I—(M) 
*Philadelphia Yellow 2G—(A) 


‘Janus 


AMERICAN 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 


Fast Scarlet G Pdr.—(GrE) 


S51 


UNIDENTIFIED SPIRIT SOLUBLE OR COLOR 


LAKE DYES 


Quantity 
(pounds ) 


Fast Scarlet RC Pdr.—(GrE) 


UNIDENTIFIED SULPHUR DYES 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 


Pyrogene Brown DTB New—(1) 


Pyrogene Violet Brown X—(1) 


Quantity 
(pounds ) 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 


Fast Yellow G 


3,086 


ADDENDA 


UNIDENTIFIED, UNCLASSIFIED DYES 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


Base—(GrE) 


The following data are classifications as to the competitive or non-competitive nature of the items 


which were not classified in the September statement, and apply only to the dyes or chemicals included in 
that report which were not classified: 


+Phosphine 3R 

+Erika B Extra 

*Katanol 

+Fast Red AV 

*Hydron Olive GN Paste 

*Hydron Scarlet 2B Paste 
*Hydron Bordeaux B Double Paste 
*Hydron Bordeaux R Double Paste 
*Hydron Green B Paste 

*Hydron Violet B Paste 

*Hydron Scarlet 2B Paste 
+Diamine Catechine G 

“Diamine Fast Brown GB 
*Diamine Fast Brown G 

+Brilliant Milling Green B 
*Diamine Scarlet 3B 

5/10 
Powder 
+Hydron Pink FF Paste 


*Trisulfon Brown 2G Conc. 
*Alizarine Sky Blue B 
*Helindone Fast Scarlet C Paste 
*Algol Brown R Paste 
*Colorant Lake Carmine de Garance 
*Thioindigo Red 3B Paste 
“Ciba Bordeaux B Paste 
y+Erio Fast Cyanine S Conc. 
*Brilliant Milling Blue B 
+Diamine Catechine G 
*New Methylene Blue N 
\lgol Brilliant Orange FR 
*Viridine Lake 1028 H 
AV (Lake) 


Powder 


*Bismarck Brown 
Basic Yellow T 
* Alizarine 


R Conc. 40/100 


*Helindone Red 3B Paste 


Rubinole 


*Indanthrene Golden Orange RRT Paste 


*Helindone Orange R Powder 
Hydron Violet R Powder 
*Anthraquinone Violet Powder 
Victoria Pure Blue BO Powder 


*Ignamine Orange R Powder (Pyramine 


Orange R) 


*Vat Brilliant Violet RRP Powder 

*Pilatus Scarlet A 

*Diphenyl Fast Brown GNC 

*Jasmine High Conc. 729 

*Indanthrene Bordeaux B Extra Paste 
Fine 

*Black BR 

“Fur Gray B 

+Indanthrene Violet RR Extra Powder 

*Chromorhodine BN 

*Alizarine Rubinole GW Powder 

*Alizarine Rubinole R 40/100 

+Fur Blue Black A 

+Paraphenylene Diamine 

*Ethyl Violet 

*Alizarine Blue S 100% 


* Acid Alizarine Gray G 


Powder 


*Erioglaucine AP (for color lake) 
+Benzo Fast Yellow RL (for color lake) 
*Diazo Indigo Blue 4GL Extra 

* Acridine Scarlet J 

*Alizarine Rubinole 3G Powder 
*Hydron Scarlet 3B Paste 
*Cyananthrol BGAOO Powder 

* Acid Alizarine Gray G 

* Anthraflavone GC Paste 
*Indanthrene Golden Orange G Dbl. Pst. 
*Hydron Scarlet 3B Paste 
+Paramethyl Acetophenone 
+Heliotropine Crystals 

‘Indol Garanti 

*Musk Xylol 

+Heliotropine CP 

+Sodium Salicylate 

*Tabloid Quinine Salicylate 
‘Tabloid Sodium Salicylate 
*Tabloid Potassium Bicarbonate 
+Hypoloid Caeffine Sodio Benzoate 
*Musk Ambrette 

*\Musk Ketone 

+Chinoline CP Synth. 


*Phenanthren Purified 

* Methyl Cinnamate 

+Methyl Anthranilate 

*Gentian Violet O 1 gm. 
‘Fuchsine O 1 gm. Basic 

*Toison Blood Fluid 
*Romanowsky Stain 0.015 gm. 
‘Alizarine Red S Powder 

+Anthracene Chromate Brown EB 
*Indanthrene Scarlet GS Powder 
*Indanthrene Bordeaux B Powder 

* Algol Brown G Powder 
*Indanthrene Golden Orange G Paste 
*Alizarine Blue S Powder 

*Polar Yellow 5G Conc. 622 

+Night Blue Greenish D 724 

‘Erio Fast Violet RMS Conc. 601 

+Erio Fast Fuchsine BL Conc. 573 

+Diphenyl Chlorine Yellow FF Supra 
*Diphenyl Fast Bordeaux G Conc. 266 
*Thio Indigo Scarlet 2G Paste 
Helindone Orange R 10% Paste 

*Helindone Fast Scarlet R Paste 

Red S Powder 

Astrole B 


‘Alizarine 
* Alizarine Powder 
*Helindone Brown G Paste 

\lgol Corinth R Powder 
* Alizarine Astrol B 
+Minaxo Black BBN 
+Cotton Pink GN 

\cid Alizarine Gray G 
+Monomethylparamidophenolsulfat 
*Chromanol Blue NR Powder 
*Indanthrene Bordeaux B Ex. Paste Fine 
Indanthrene Bordeaux B Fxtra Paste 
*Diazo Brilliant Green 3G 

*Black BR 
*Fur Brown NZ 
*Indanthrene Golden Orange RRT Past: 
+Fur Blue Black 
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Scouring 


Early History of Wool Scouring—Removal of Grease—Emulsification—Action of Soap— 


HEF present high state of development in the art 
of wool scouring is the result of steady progress 
extending over several centuries. In the early 
days, when man first commenced to manufacture crude 
textiles from the clippings of his flocks, he was content 
to wash the fleece in running brooks, thereby eliminat- 
ing sand, dirt and suint. Certain herbs were soon dis- 
covered to aid materially in this cleansing action, but it 
was not until the discovery of soap that any real suc- 
cess was had in the removal of wool grease. 

Crude machines for carrying out the washing with 
soap were next developed. At first, they piled the fleece 
on the ground, or on clean stone, poured soapy water 
over it, and then worked the mass by tramping with 
feet. 
perform the washing operations better if they carried 


bare Then they gradually found that they could 
them on in crude vats, which they soon supplied with 
drain boards, and with rakes and poles for the agitation. 
They next discovered that the washing and scouring 
process went along with greater ease and rapidity if 
they heated the bath a bit, and they accomplished this, 
when necessary, by throwing a few heated stones in the 
vat. All these devices were the forerunners of the mod- 
ern scouring bowl, with its gentle mechanical raking 
fingers, its squeeze rolls and its properly proportioned 
liquor tank. 

The process of wool scouring consists essentially of 
the removal of three classes of materials from the fleece: 
suint or dried perspiration; wool grease, really a wax in 
composition; and miscellaneous dirt, such as sand, clay, 
vegetable matter, tar, etc. Suint contains a fairly high 
percentage of potash in combination with organic acids, 
end being soluble in both cold and warm water, is easily 


Wool 


grease, however, is a complex mixture, consisting large- 


removed from the fleece by simple washing. 


ly of certain so-called higher solid alcohols, both in a 
free state and combined with the ordinary fatty acids 
(fats), and is not only insoluble in water, but is saponi- 
fied by, or reacts chemically with, caustic alkalies with 
extreme difficulty. Fortunately, wool grease is emulsi- 
dirt is 
held by the fleece in a number of ways; mechanically by 
When the two 
latter are removed, the dirt is freed, and may be taken 


fied readily by soap solutions. Miscellaneous 


the suint, and by the sticky wool grease. 


Alkali—‘“‘Patented Products” 


By A. W. DAVISON, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Chemistry, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. 





out by washing. The chief problem in wool scouring 
is therefore seen to be the removal of wool grease. 
The process known as emulsification, mentioned above, 
consists essentially of the breaking up of otherwise in 
soluble substances into such small particles that they 
will remain suspended in water, or in any other suitable 
solvent. Kerosene, which is known to be insoluble in 
water, apparently dissolves in that liquid if the two are 
shaken together, after the soap has been added. The 
resulting mixture is not a true solution, but is a cloudy 
or milky preparation known as an emulsion. Soap is 
the emulsifying agent. The kerosene has been divided 
into many extremely minute droplets, each covered with 
a soap film, which in turn is surrounded by the suspend- 
ing water. Linseed oil and water may be made to form 
an emulsion in the same manner. Soap owes its great 
value as a detergent or cleanser to this emulsifying prop- 
erty. You 
may shake them together as much as you desire, and 


Lampblack and water do not mix well. 


the lampblack will separate out on standing, or if you 
pour the mixture upon a filter, clear water will run 
through, leaving the lampblack behind. However, on 
adding a little soap to the lampblack and water before 
the shaking process, you will find that the black will not 
separate out, and that both will run through the filter 
giving a very blackish solution. The soap has emulsified 
the lampblack. 

The property of emulsification is not held by soap 
alone. Gelatin, white of egg, agar, tannin, and many 
other so-called colloids possess it; but soap is recog- 
nized as possessing it to the greatest extent. 

The action of soap in the scouring bowl is, therefore, 
not chemical but physical, and is entirely a cleansing 
action. In the removal of wool grease from the stock, 
the soap acts in three distinct ways: first, it makes pos- 
sible the wetting of the grease by the scouring liquor, 
by lowering the surface tension between the liquor and 
the grease; second, it emulsifies the grease by breaking 
it up into very fine particles; third, it coats these parti- 
cles with a film of soap, which prevents them form re 
uniting or coalescing into large lumps which would sepa- 
rate out in the bath, or in the stock. The third func- 
tion of the soap is called stabilization of the emulsion. 


Loss of activity in scouring baths containing soap is 
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brought about in three ways: soap is used up in coating 
the droplets of wool grease; some is absorbed and taken 
out of the bath with the stock; and finally, the accumu- 
lation of dirt and wool grease in the bath will be so foul 
that the soap does not have further opportunity to do 
its work. Successful soap solutions for scouring run all 
the way from three-tenths to 1 per cent by weight; with 
certain investigators claiming that four-tenths per cent 
by weight is the best concentration of soap to use for 
this purpose. 

Free alkali in the scouring bowl acts very much along 
the same line as soap, except for the fact that there must 
first be produced soap by the action of the alkali upon 
the free fatty acids of the wool grease. The soap pro- 
duced is formed directly in or on the wool grease, and 
is in excellent position to emulsify the wool grease 
quickly. Free alkali added to an ordinary soap scouring 
bath, materially aids the activity of the soap itself, by 
assisting in stabilizing the emulsion. Beyond a certain 
concentration, however, which is somewhere between 1 
and 2 per cent by weight, free alkali is harmful, in that 
it no longer assists stabilization but actually causes re- 
precipitation of the grease emulsion, and it also tends to 
blister the stock and to impart a harsh feel to it. 

The use of “patented products,” gelatin, oatmeal and 
allied substances in the scouring bowls may be explained 
largely by the emulsifying or stabilizing properties of 
these substances. In scouring with hard water, lime or 
magnesia soaps will form, and inasmuch as these are 
insoluble, they will separate out in the form of clots and 
Hakes in the bath, and en the stock. If gelatin be added 
to such baths, it will emulsify these clots and will pre- 
vent them from adhering to the stock. 
Bulletin. 


The Hunter 


ANOTHER DYE PATENT SUIT BEGUN 

While the decision in the Government suit against the 
Chemical Foundation seems to have become indefinitely 
lost in a baffling maze of arguments and briefs pro and 
con, a spark from the conflict has generated another dye 
patent litigation. Strangely, in this case, “ex-German” 
patents from the same lot are involved—those sold by 
the Alien Property Custodian to the Chemical Founda- 
tion and thence through regular trade channels to count- 
less dyestuff manufacturers in the United States. 

The Grasselli Chemical Company of New York pur- 
chased certain of these patents at the time of the private 
sale, and are now compelled to instigate proceedings 
against the Commonwealth Color & Chemical Company 
of Brooklyn to protect their rights against a peculiarly 
effective form of infringement. From advice given out 
by Clark H. Hebner, attorney for the Grasselli Company, 
the plaintiff charges the Commonwealth Color & Chem- 
ical Company with importing from Germany and selling 
in this country colors covered by the patents alluded to, 
an act that is regarded as equal to manufacturing those 
same colors here without license or permission from the 
rightful owner of the patents. In fact, it was deemed 


by the counsel to the Grasselli Company, an even greater 
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offense than if the infringement consisted simply in 
working the patents here. 

It is not improper to assume that the Farbenfabriken, 
from whom these dyes were imported, were well aware 
that these particular colors were protected in this coun- 
try by patents taken out here by the Germans them- 
selves, and that consequently importation and sale here 
would probably result in contention. Those who main- 
tain the opinion that German agents instigated the Chem- 
this case find 


Foundation affair doubtless will in 


that 


ical 


much evidence should cause them to break out 


anew. 

The colors covered by the patents which are declared 
Algol Brilliant Violet BB 
Powder, Algol Red R Extra Powder, Benzo Fast Helio- 


to have been infringed are: 


trope 4BL, Diazo Fast Yellow 2G, Alizarine Uranol 2B 
Powder, Diazo Fast Green GF. 

In this, as in the Chemical Foundation case, principies 
and property rather than damages are involved. As 
the patents alleged to be infringed are worth compara- 
tively little, the plaintiff can hope for no considerable 
sum, but has entered into the litigation with the express 
purpose of protecting their rights to patents which, at 
great expense and often extensive research, they devel- 
oped and perfected, only to discover that their work will 
go for naught if it is possible for domestic dye firms to 
import the identical products and distribute them here 
without fear of opposition. Clearly the case is in the 
nature of a warning to other dye and chemical compa- 
nies, who, unwittingly or otherwise, may be guilty of 


similar infringement, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS BUYS YARN MILL 


The Franklin Process Company which operates job 
dyehouses at Providence, Philadelphia and Greenville, 
S. C., announces that it has purchased the Cohannet Mill 
of Fingerville, S. C., and that it will operate this mill 
through a subsidiary company to be known as Franklin 


Process Spinning Mill, Inc. 


This is a distinctly new departure on the part of this 


company. Organized originally as a manufacturer of 
dyeing machines the firm installed a small dyehouse at 
Providence, primarily as a demonstration plant. The 
job dyeing business met with such immediate success and 
grew so rapidly that a much larger dyehouse at Provi 
dence soon became necessary, and later others were 
organized in Philadelphia and Greenville. 

The company now will go a step further and not only 
dye yarns on order for mills which are not properly 
equipped to handle their own dyeing, but will first spin 
the varns, then dye and deliver to the customers for 
weaving. 

The Cohannet Mill at present employs about one hun- 
dred hands and spins 20/2 to 30/2 cotton yarns. Plans 
are in progress to improve the equipment of the mill and 
to increase its capacity as soon as conditions warrant. 
The product of the spinning mill will be sold exclusively 


through the parent organization. 
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Wherein the Textile and Paper 
Industries Are Related and 
Contrasted 


By Martin S. GRIFFIN 

B' YTH paper and cloth are very ancient. Some cov- 

ering for the body has been necessary ever since 
the days of Adam and Eve. Some means for recording 
time and heroic deeds of warriors and kinds have been 
in evidence from the earliest times. The textile and pa- 
per industries coincided when the skins of animals were 
used for protection of the body, and parchment was 
prepared for records, if we may refer to them in this 
fashion. Not so, however, when we contemplate the 
object and purpose of the two. Protection and adorn- 
ment are the objects sought for in textiles, a purely 
physical object, for no lasting purpose, nothing more. 

Paper in its generic sense has been the coveted in- 
strument for preserving the record of great events since 
the days of tradition. Dull ears, beclouded minds and 
treacherous memories contribute little to progress. Each 
generation must begin as the preceding one had begun. 
As civilization advanced, it became evident that some 
thing more permanent and accurate was necessary. Cen- 
turies passed in making progress from records in hiero- 
glyphics upon rough stones, pyramids, obelisks, tablets, 
skins and papyrus, to writings upon paper. 

Thus “paper” becomes the instrument for preserving 
those priceless spiritual values won and transmitted by 
advancing civilization. One needs only to reflect upon 
the service of the public library to-day to realize, in 
some measure, the immeasurable utility of paper and 
what it means to progress. 

Cloth and paper are alike of greatest utility to the 
human race, the one adorning and protecting the body, 
the other clothing the mind with the riches of wisdom 
and experience of those who have labored in the past. 

Like all notable achievements in advancing civiliza- 
tion, both paper and cloth had very crude and small be- 
ginnings. The raw materials were cleaned and prepared 
wholly by hand and with very crude utensils. Paper 
was made by dipping a screen into a tub of pulp and 
straining out the water, while cloth was spun and woven 
on primitive wheels and looms with foot and hand pow- 
er. Hand-made paper and homespun fabrics, or their 
imitations are always in vogue 2s novelties. It was not 
till the last century that either the power looms or paper 
machines attained any prominence. 

In some aspects of the subject, textiles antedate paper. 
Many imitations of cloth are done in paper. Sometimes 
rich and costly fabrics for interior decorations are copied 
for greater decorative utility in paper. None but the 
very rich could afford these tapestries, woven with great 
patience and skill by artists in their way, but modern 
paper making has been able to copy the effects of tapes- 
tries in paper so cheaply that even the poor man can 
afford tapestry papers for the walls of his home. 

Linen finish on writing papers has been in vogue for 


many years. Paper as a substitute for cloth has come 
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Cloth and 
paper are so intimately associated that it is quite proper 


into general use for napkins, towels, etc. 


for us to express these in chemical nomenclature. Cloth 
paper equals paper-cloth, and we do have this reversi 
ble reaction in paper yarns and cloth woven from it. 
The German people were forced to wear paper clothing 
to an extent during the last stages of the War. The loom 
and the paper machine are very near neighbors. 

Some kinds of cloth can be woven from any fibrous 
material capable of being worked into a yarn. Paper 
can be made of any vegetable fiber. Practicability has, 
however, limited the raw materials which can be used in 
these industries to a few sources. Cotton, flax or linen, 
wool and silk are almost exclusively the raw materials 
for textiles, while only vegetable sources of fiber are 
chosen for paper. 

Until the last fifty years, the paper industry lived upon 
or was the residuary legatee of the textile industry. 
What could be more rational or economical than that the 
cast off clothing of the people should furnish the raw 
material for an independent industry? All of the quali- 
ties which make cellulose, exemplified in cotton and 
linen, valuable for textiles are equally valuable for paper. 
The processes of wear in the life history of clothing are 
an asset to the paper maker. The value of flax fiber 
when prepared for textiles is such that it can stand the 
expense of cleaning, but the rejected straw, unfit for this 
purpose, cannot profitably be utilized for the cheaper 
product of paper, because it is not sufficiently resistant 
to the drastic reduction processes of the paper maker. 
Rags, therefore, are in many ways more suitable for 
paper than new stock, at least they are more economical 
to process and make a quality of paper that cannot be 
matched with new material. 

With the necessary demand for paper, other sources 
have been sought, and wood has made possible the present 
newspaper, and entered into the composition of all paper 
products, except the highest classes of writing paper. 

The manufacture of textiles is almost wholly me- 
chanical, though the finishing processes are largely chem- 
ical. Paper making is a combination of both in its sev- 
Thus the stock is both a 
mechanica! and chemical process which affects the quality 
of the product. 
parable with it. 


eral stages. beating of 
No stage in the textile processes is com- 
This is the most essential part of the 
whole process and is preliminary to the formation of 
the sheet, just as the carding and spinning is reflected 
in the quality of the cloth. 

Cloth processes consist in carding or combing rela- 
tively long fibers into a sliver which can then be spun 
and drawn into yarn of different counts. 
kinds of yarns, warp and filling. 


There are two 
The function of the 
loom is to weave or interlace these yarns at right angles. 
All styles are built upon this basic formation. 

In the paper mill, carding and spinning has its counter- 
part in the beating engine, wherein the beating “draws 
out” and hydrates the fibers into a pulpy mass which, 
in the sheet formation will mat and felt. 


Cloth, a sort of latticework, composed of simple 
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forming threads or yarns, limitations, 
“paper” composed of a semi-gelatinous-plastic 
pulp has no such limitations. 


fibers has many 
whereas 
We may almost view the 
making of paper as a fluid process of making near cloth. 

The modern automatic and jacquard looms, and high 
speed up-to-date paper machines, are wonderfully highly 
developed, and are among the most useful of all modern 
inventions. 


NEW DU PONT PRODUCT 


EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. announce placing on 


the market a blue under the name of Pontamine 


Blue BR. 


new 
Diazo 
When diazotized and developed with Beta Naphthol, 


The Spectr os ae 2 
Their 4 
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deep bright blue shades are obtained, of excellent fast- 
ness to light and washing. The product is particularly 
suitable for silk, being very fast on this material. 

It resists acetic be dis- 


acid cross-dyeing, and may 


charged to a clear white with sulfoxylates. It also may 
be dyed without diazotizing, simply as a direct color. 


GEIGY ISSUES NEW COLOR CARD 
Geigy Company, Inc., have recently prepared for dis- 
tribution to the trade a new color card showing dyeings 
of their series of Erio Acid Colors. This series possesses 
unexcelled fast-to-light qualities and has excellent equal- 
izing properties so that very level dyeings result. The 
shades shown are very pure and brilliant. 


Spectrophotometer, and 


A, fas CoP 
ntifica- 


tion and Amalysis of Dyes 
Part Li 


Method of Making Spectrophotometer Readings—Adjusting of Machine—Solution Employed—Mode of 
Operation—Taking Readings—Absorption Curves—Shape of Curves 


By H. WALES 


vlssociate Chemist, Color 


Mrtruop oF MAKING SPECTROPHOTOMETER READINGS 


EFORE any determinations can be made with a 
spectrophotometer the apparatus must be placed 
in adjustment. Although the details of this will 

vary somewhat according to the type of machine used, 
certain features are common to all. 

The positions of the D sodium lines should be re- 
corded at frequent intervals to make certain that the 
spectroscope is recording the correct wave lengths. 
A suitable light source should b 
properly. 


e chosen and located 
This light should be sufficiently brilliant to 
give good illumination in the violet region. The au- 
thor has found that a 500-watt stereopticon Mazda will 
give very satisfactory results. 

In order to obtain clear and distinct spectra the 


two beams entering the machine must be parallel. This 


is usually accomplished by means of a stereoscopic 


lens. The illuminant is located at the proper distance 


in front of this lens to and the 
spectrophotometer placed se that these two beams will 
be nearly centered on the two slits or orifices of the 
machine. 


give parallel beams 


The photometer should now be adjusted to 
the 
equal intensity when viewed through the eyepiece the 
spectrophotometer must be swung slightly until this 
condition is reached. This adjustment should be fur- 
ther checked by changing the photometer setting in 
order to make one field darker than the other and then 
returning to the point of equal illumination. If the 
correct reading is obtained on the photometer the light 


read zero absorption. If two fields are not of 


Laboratory, 


Bureau of Chemistry 


source is located properly. ‘his adjustment must be 
checked at frequent intervals for all types of machines, 
as either the lamp box or the spectrophotometer is 
always in danger of being moved accidentally. With 
a little experience this photometer can be 
checked in a few “color 
where the spectrophotometer and the lamp 
box are fastetted to a common base this adjustment is 
accomplished by 


setting 
seconds. In the case of the 
analyzer,” 
which raise and 


means of screws 


lower the lamps and by changing the position of the 


openings in front of the lamp box. 


Ug 


Fic. 11—Various Types of Cells 
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Fic. 12—Baly Absorption Tube 


‘The machine is now ready for use, and a solution of 
sufficient concentration to give an easily readable ab- 
While this 
will depend largely on the particular dye used, a con- 
centration of 1 part in 50,000 (0.002 gram per 100 c.c. 


sorption maximum should be prepared. 


solvent) will be suitable for most of the azo dyes, and 
1 part in 100,000 for the triphenyl methane and xan- 
thene groups. A few dyes such as the quinolines must 
be used in even more dilute solutions. 

lor most work a cell of 1 cm. thickness is best. This 
eliminates the thickness factor, and the extinction co- 
efficient E will depend only on the concentration. Sev- 
eral forms of cells used in absorption spectrum work 
are shown in lig. 11. Single cells, such as (A) and 
(Bb), are often used. When employed with the Kruss 
apparatus, the liquid surface of the solution divides the 
beam. Due to the meniscus, however, the dividing line 
between the fields is not narrow and sharp, and some 
modification is necessary before these celis can be used 
for accurate work. A glass cube with optically plane 
sides is sometimes employed, in which case the top of 
the cube forms the dividing line. \When volatile solu- 
tions are used, a stoppered cell is very convenient. 
Such a cell fitted with a glass cube is shown in (C) 
The cell (D) is the best type to use with instruments 
in which the two beams are side by side. One side oi 
this cell is filled with the dye solution and the other 
side with the pure solvent. In this way any absorp- 
tion due to the solvent will be balanced in both beams 


and will not appear in the results 
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The cell should now be placed in the proper position 
in front of the spectrophotometer. The prism is then 
set for the particular wave length at which the absorp- 
tion is to be measured, and the analyzing Nicol rotated 
A good 
way to match the fields is to make first one and then the 
other field appear the brighter by turning the Nicol back 
and forth. 


until the two fields are of the same intensity. 


When this is done rapidly a few times, stop 
in the middle of the swing and the fields will appear 
matched. The average of several readings made in this 
way should be taken. When the match is approached 
slowly less accurate results are usually obtained since 
the average eye is unable to distinguish between very 
slight differences in intensities. 

In plotting an absorption curve the intervals at which 
readings should be taken is largely a matter of individual 
choice, and will depend to some extent on the slope of 
the curve and the point on the curve at which the ob- 
servations are made. Sufficiently accurate results for 
most work can be obtained by determining the absorp- 
tion at every 100 Angstrom units throughout the entire 
spectrum and at 50 units near the absorption maximum. 









































Fic. 14 


elmaranth-Transmission Percentages 


From readings taken at such intervals the point of max 
imum absorption can usually be estimated to within 25 
Angstrom units. It is very doubtful in most cases if the 
eye is sensitive enough to determine variations in the 
absorption over a narrower range. 

It has been mentioned that no two days show exactls 
the same absorption, and consequently any dye may be 
identified by determining the shape and position of its 
absorption curve and comparing it with known curves. 
Unfortunately no complete series of absorption curves, 
determined by photometric means has been published, 
so each investigator must make his own comparison 
curves from known dyes. The tables of Formanek may 
be used to give some suggestion as to the identity of the 
dye, but considerable discretion should be used in this 
matter as the absorption maximum as determined by the 
spectrophotometer may differ by as much as 50 or 100 
Angstrom units from that determined by the simple spec 


troscope. This is more apt to be true in cases where the 
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absorption curve shows a very steep slope on one side 
and a gradual slope on the other. 

Occasionally it may be necessary to use such extremely 
dilute solutions that the absorption of a one centimeter 
layer will be too faint to measure. In such a case the 
Baly tube (Fig. 12) will prove very serviceable. This 
consists of two tubes with plane ends, one tube being 
smaller than the other and sliding in it through a sleeve 
made of rubber tubing. By sliding the narrower tube 
in or out the thickness of the layer between the two 
plane ends is altered. <A reservoir built on the larger 
tube takes care of the change in volume as the innet 
tube is pushed in or pulled out. A scale engraved on the 
outer tube enables the observer to obtain at once the 
desired thickness of layer. 

In drawing the curves for absorption spectra several 
That of plotting the edges of the 
bands for layers of different thickness of the solution 
has already been mentioned. 


methods are used. 


Probably the most common 
method is to construct the curve with the wave length, 
or occasionally the frequency of light, as the abscissa 
extinction the ordinate. Some 
investigators invert their curves by using the percentage 
of light transmitted as the ordinate. 


and the coefficient as 


If any quantitative 
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Fic. 15.—Light Green S. F. Yellowish in Water 


spectrophotometric work is contemplated it is preferable 
to record the extinction coefficients, since E, which is 
the negative logarithm of the fraction of the light trans- 
mitted, varies directly with the concentration and the 
thickness of the layer. Doubling the concentration or 
doubling the thickness will double the value of E. The 
absorption curves for two Amaranth solutions, one hav- 
ing twice the concentration of the other, are plotted in 
Fig. 13 on the absorption basis and in Fig. 14 on the 
transmission basis, and clearly show the advantage of the 
At the 
absorption maximum the ratio of the extinction co- 
efficients for the two solutions is 0.86 to 1.72 or 1:2, the 


former method for quantitative determinations. 


same as the ratio of the concentrations, while the cor- 
responding ratio of the per cent light transmitted is 13.8 
to 1.9. 


No general rules can be given regarding the shape of 
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WAVE LENGTH 
Fic. 16—Naphthol Green in Water 
the absorption curves. Most of the dyes of the xan- 
thene group show narrow, nearly symmetrical bands. On 
the other hand, many of the azo dyes give broad flat 
curves with very indistinct maxima. The point of maxi- 
mum absorption for nearly all of the yellow and brown 
dyes is in the ultraviolet. Since this is beyond the range 
of vision only one side of the curve can be obtained and 
this is not sufficient to identify the dye. Green dyes 
show two bands (Fig. 15), one having a maximum in the 
red and the other band just beginning to appear at the 
violet end of the spectrum. One green dye, Naphthol 
Green (Fig. 16), can be easily distinguished by its curve 
inasmuch as both maxima are beyond the limits of 
vision, one at the red and the other at the violet end of 

the spectrum. 

A large number of dyes show one or more secondary 
maxima. These may be distinct as in Fig. 17 or may 
appear merely as a flattening of the curve. They usually 
have a shorter wave length than the strongest band, but 
a number of cases are known where the positions are 
reversed. It should be noted at this point that these sec- 
ondary bands may be caused by other dyes which may 
the 
added for the purpose of shading. 


have been formed in process of manufacture or 


(Part IV will follow in a future issue) 
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RED C PASTE ANNOUNCED BY DU PONT 
Lithosol Red C Paste is announced by E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. This product is one of the 
brightest known colors for the production of lakes, and 
for this reason it is used widely in the preparation ot 
printing and lithographic inks, both in the form of the 
dyestuff and as the barium lake. As a pigment it is 
quite insoluble, and is used wherever a very bright 
When concentrated it 
has a decided bronze, and is therefore used as a bronze 
orange. ‘The barium lake has a bluish undertone. This 
product wi'l surely answer a demand which has pre- 
vailed for this type of product. 


red shade of orange is desired. 


A campaign to enlarge the number of both resident 
and non-resident members of the Chemists’ Club, New 
York City, is under way. Every member is urged in a 
letter from F. M. Turner, Jr., chairman of the propa- 
ganda committee, to secure at least one new member be- 
fore the close of the year. The clubhouse at 52 [East 
Forty-first Street has been recently redecorated and re- 
furnished, and is now splendidly equipped to take care 
Officers of the or- 
ganization are looking forward confidently to the time 
when it will be possible for the club to accomplish many 
things that the increased membership will make possible. 


the increased membership desired. 








The C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company has 
issued two new brochures covering hydrometers, 
chemical thermometers and recording thermometers. 
These are profusely illustrated with colored pictures 
and diagrams of the instruments, and may be obtained 
free by writing direct to the Tagliabue company for 
Catalogues 417 and 905-A. One feature of particular 
merit is the reproduction of sections of the charts used 
in connection with the instruments. These give a 
clear idea of the operation and construction of each 
thermometer. 
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TO STUDY KNIT GOODS BLEACHING 
PROCESSES 

An investigation and study of bleaching and water 
softening systems in order to determine the most ef- 
fective and cheapest method of preparing knitted fab- 
rics for the use of the consuming public is being con- 
ducted by the Associated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America, it is announced by Roy A. Cheney, 
of Utica, secretary of the organization. 

Members of the organization are being asked to sup- 
ply all possible information regarding the systems they 
have in use in their plants, and the information thus 
received will be summarized and distributed to all 
members who have co-operated in the investigation. 

It is explained that bleaching is one of the most im- 
portant steps in the production of knitted underwear, 
and improper bleaching methods may not only increase 
the cost of operation unnecessarily but may, particu- 
larly if the water-softening system is not perfect, cause 
serious loss through damage to the fabric. 


Dyes which it is claimed will produce the much wanted 
khaki color for military uniforms, which will remain fast 
even in the tropics, have been submitted to the chemists’ 
committee co-operating with the United States Govern- 
men, by the Amoskeag Company, Manchester, N. H. It 
will be recalled that the American Chemical Society was 
called upon by the army and marine officials after the 
latter had practically concluded that the only practicable 
solution of the problem of getting a domestic dye for uni- 
forms would be to abandon the khaki color. The Amos- 
keag Company’s chemists say that they are satisfied that 
the new dye will meet all field requirements. The com- 
pany’s dyeing staff will apply the new color to samples 
of uniform cloth which will be put to actual service 
tests. 
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Part XI 







THE 





ADVANTAGES OF THE PLANT 
There are several advantages in using the plant de- 
scribed in the preceding instalment. A few of them 

are considered below: 
All four vats (D, C, B, A) can be employed for 


dyeing the same color in the same strength, or in two, 


The Drying of Fabrics—Working of the Plant—Printing Operations—Printing and Drying Plant—Working 
of the Plant—Steaming and Following Operations—Simplification of the Plant 


By RAFFAELE SANSONE 


three or four strengths, or for dyeing with two, three 
yr four colors, etc. 
2. If needed, one or two of the vats can be employed 
for rinsing operations. 
Through a special arrangement, the material run 
through in one direction, can be made to repass on the 
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road made, changing its direction until the desired in- 
In this way the 
machine does the work of four or more jiggers, 


tensity of shade has been produced. 
using 
the same short baths. 

In some cases the machine can be employed for 
multiple padding operations, using also baths containing 
thickening materials, the pressing rollers eliminating all 
excess of bath as on any ordinary padding machines. 

5. The baths can be exhausted with salt, if required, 
or can be employed without salt, as on continuous dyeing 
machines. 


Tut DrYING OF THE FABRICS 


The drying of the dyed cotton fabrics is accomplished 
with the above styles either on drying cylinders, a plate 
or chest drying machine, or on the tentering frame. This 
last apparatus is preferred in some works as it yields the 
fabrics in smooth spread form just as is desired for ob- 
taining the neatest and most perfect printed effects. 

The principle of a tentering frame often employed for 
the above purpose is shown ia Figure 3. 

This shows a high iron construction or case, composed 
of a long, broad rectangle, in which a very long pair of 
endless chains (I), entering on one side of the machine, 
are made to run through continually, so that each por- 
tion passes three times forward and backward on six 
horizontal planes, being guided by special guards that 
can be approached or distanced, in accordance with the 
width of the cloth to be dried. 

Such chains are approached mostly at the beginning 
cf inclined guards placed on the side of their entrance 
in the rectangular case, and here take up the cotton cloth 
(F) to be dried. This passes on to a wooden frame, 
where the operatives sit on a kind of bench. On running 
forward between the endless chains, the cotton material 
is carried into the drying case under a certain tension. 
Here it comes in contact with hot air circulated through 
the chamber by the assistance of the tubes (Q) and (X). 

As it may be necessary to examine from time to time 
the goods for proofing, to see if the stretching applied is 
so strong that it breaks or splits the borders, or if it is 


insufficient for smoothing their surface for the purposes 


of the works, the iron chamber or case is supplied with 


special doors (D, D...). The cloth makes its exit from 
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the plant on a special folding disposition (P) forming 
pieces. The whole mechanism of the plant is driven by 
a single electric motor (M) placed at one side of the 
large iron case. 


THE WoRKING OF THE PLANT 


The work required to operate the above plant is not 
at all heavy for the work people, and if the parts are 
kept in perfect working order, little or no trouble will 
result. The process is explained in the following para- 
First, the wet dried fabric (F) is entered on 
the wooden frame (W); care must be taken that it is 
smoothed and opened out at once on the stretching bars 


graphs: 


of the frame, and, after passing below the platform, 
where the operative is stationed, it is guided by hand be- 
tween the clips of the double chains, to be clutched at 
the beginning and dragged during a gradual stretching 
slightly above the original width, into the large iron case, 
where it is dried in a stretched condition by the hot air 
emitted from all directions. Fabrics having a smooth 
straight form are thus obtained, on which the designs 
can later be applied in a straight position during the pas- 
sage on the printing machine. This considerably lessens 
the work of the operative. 


THe PRINTING OPERATIONS 


with the above 


styles, the preparation of the discharge pastes, and the 


The printing operations comprise, 


treatment of the dyed cotton cloth goods with those on 
the printing machine itself. The preparation of the color 
pastes is conducted in some works in large wooden or 
enameled iron tubs, where all agitation operations are 
accomplished through the use of wooden sticks, and the 
heating is done by the use of open or closed steam coils, 
the preparer making allowance in the first instance in his 
recipes for the entrance of a certain quantity of con- 
densed water. 

In other works improved paste preparing plants have 
been adopted consisting of a series of double cased cop- 
per pans, generally of several sizes, that can be lifted 
and transported wherever most convenient, or are fixed 
to a solid iron frame; their contents being either emptied 
out through bottom, or 


taps on the by turning on 
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short iron shafts placed on each side so as to pour out 
all contents into buckets or laddles placed just below. 

There is no doubt, however, that the future will see 
a marked further improvement in this direction, tending 
to simplify the work of the operatives and to economize 
as much as possible in the production. 


THE PRINTING AND DryING PLANT 


The printing and drying plant employed for discharg- 
ing cotton fabrics dyed with direct coloring matters 
varies from works to works. It is divided in two por- 
tions, the first consisting of a one, two, three or more 
color printing machine, and the other of a hot flue, a 
tentering frame, or a cylinder drying machine. 

When the patterns printed are not excessively heavy a 
plant constructed on the principle shown in Figure 4 
gives excellent results, if employed with the necessary 
precautions, and under the best conditions for obtaining 
satisfactory results. 

This plant contains a six-color printing machine (P) 
of light construction, supplied with the usual engraved 
copper rollers, color boxes, color applying brushes, doc- 
tors and central pressure drums. In this the material to 
be treated is entered from wooden shafts fitted on an 
upper projecting arm at the back of the machine. 

The printing machine (P) is placed at the bottom of 
a high, light, iron frame serving for the distribution of 
the cloth being printed (C); for the distribution of the 
backcloth (B); for the distribution of the blanket; for 
the sustainance of a drying chamber (F) for the blanket 
that is very long in this instance; for the sustainance of 
five gun metal cylinders (D) for drying continually the 
backcloth (B), as this comes from the printing machine 
and is separated from the printed cotton fabrics (C); 
and eight other drying cylinders (E) for the drying of 
the printed fabrics. 

On the front of the plant a plaiting arrangement dis- 
tributes the cotton back cloth in the form of pieces ready 
for repeated use in the printing operations without re- 
quiring an intermediate washing. At the back of the 
plant is another similar folding disposition that dis- 
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tributes the dried printed fabric (C) in the form of 
pieces. 
THE WoRKING OF THE PLANT 


The working of the above plant requires some ex- 
perience, and cannot be learned after only a few 
hours observation, as through its use unsatisfactory 
printing or smudged effects are liable to result, espe- 
cially if the printing operations are conducted at too 
high a speed. 

The working of the plant is as follows: The blanket 
is entered on the printing machine (P) joining its ends, 
after it has passed through the drying compartment (F). 
When this has been done the dry backcloth (B) is run 
in just above the latter, carrying its beginning to the 
upper portion of the frame (G), and from here down 
over the five drying cylinders (D), it leaves these and 
descends a few inches below the moving arm of the 
plaiting disposition (X). The cylinders then initiate 
the entrance of the cloth to be printed, generally pinning 
or sewing the latter to the backcloth; and enter the print- 
ing colors in the six troughs of the printing machine, 
putting the plant in motion. 

In this way the colored cotton cloth goods are printed 
with the different discharging pastes, being then carried 
upwards on frame (G). When, however, a certain point 
unpinned or unsewn and is rapidly sewn to the end of 
on the frame has been reached, the printed fabric is 
i piece that has been entered on the eight drying cylin- 
ders (E). Here the colored material comes with ts 
uncolored portion against the uppermost drying cylinder, 
that results in a sufficient drying to prevent the smudg- 
ing of the pattern when this comes in contact with 
the heated surface of the second and following warming 
cylinders treating it. 

Some printers avoid the necessity of unsewing and 
sewing on the upper portion of the frame (G) by sewing 
the printed cloth, before its entrance on the printing 
machine, to a piece that is made to run from this through 
the cylinders (E) and the plaiting disposition following 
the same. 

In this way only the end of the piece used in this 
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instance need be touched by the printing colors and only 
one sewing is necessary. This and the following drying 
of the whole piece presents little opportunity for dam- 
aging the material. While the printed piece of cotton 
cloth is passing through the plant, the backcloth protect- 
ing the blanket just below, passes onto the five drying 
being delivered to the plaiter (X) in a 
sufficiently dry state for being used again for the print- 
ing operations. 


cylinders (1D), 


THE STEAMING AND FOLLOWING OPERATIONS 
The steaming operations are conducted in this case in 
agers of the most varying construction. Some are con- 
stituted simply of large brick chambers lined with wood, 
the material folds 


whole height and steam is intro- 


where is hung in long down their 


from a double ceiling, 


duced from a generating boiler placed near by, regulating 
its entrance through a dry and wet thermometer placed 
behind a small window. 
ot the colored effects and 
whites, but because of certain difficulties 
doned in the 


A similar arrangement permits 


the production clearest best 
has been aban- 
best mounted works. 

Some printers have where 
is run in contact with steam brought to a 
temperature between 102 and 105 deg. Cent. through the 


most convenient means in a rectangular 


adopted a continuous ager, 


the material 


iron case that is 
kept in as closed a condition as possible. 
occupies 


The plant 
in this case much less space than the former 
and requires less time and labor, while being more regu- 
lar in its treatment of the printed cotton material, 

The drying that follows the above steaming, or an 
eventual chalking, is conducted also on plants of different 
construction, in accordance with the scale of production 
of the works, the plant at disposal and other reasons, 
using for the purpose a cylinder 
drying machine, or a 


drying machine, a chain 
plate drying apparatus. All such 
means give excellent results when worked under suitable 
conditions. The finishing operations are generally ac- 
complished through the usual calenders, and in the cold 
or in the warm, in accordance with the nature of the 
luster or mat effects required. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF THE PLANT 


The above plant could be much simplified, as shown in 
Figure 5, with the view of combining the different op- 
erations of treatment, rendering those also cheaper and 
easier for the foremen and operatives. 

This figure shows an installation of very peculiar con- 
struction, containing a new form of dyeing plant (D), 
a printed cloth and backcloth drying arrangement (E and 
F), a steaming chamber (G), a final drying plant (H), 
an ordinary six or more color printing machine (P 
chalking (C), and an 
(K). 

The dyeing plant (D) has on its lowest portion a four 


compartment dyeing vat (a, b, c, d 


range ordinary finishing calen- 


der 


), above which mounts 
to a certain height a hot air drying chamber. 
ment (E, F) (E) 


so disposed that the back of the material comes in con- 


Compart- 
contains on one side guiding rollers, 
tact with the same until its printed front has been nearly 
completely dried. 

The material makes its way out, 
the 
upper 


after turning several 


then used, rising into a 
narrow GEP 
after into the steaming compartment of the plant (G). 
The second portion of (FE, F 


(F 


machine 


times round rollers until 


delivery canal and descends soon 


), indicated in this instance 
by ), collects the backcloth coming from the printing 
(2 
down several times on a 


just below, and causes it to run up and 


double series of parallel and 


horizontal guiding rollers, dropping it after this to a 


rolling frame. 
The steaming compartment is composed principally of 
a large iron chamber, having on its floor a superheated 
arrangement for all 


an air inlet 


steam producer, a discharge con- 


densed water formed, regulated through a 
valve opening and closing on the outside, etc. 

This chamber double series of hori- 
zontal guiding rollers, where the material to be steamed 
descends, and is taken up by one of the lower guiding 
rollers, being then delivered to the chalking plant (C). 
On its upper portion is placed a ventilator, that slowly 
aspires upward the superheated steam, drawing this off 


gradually with any vapors developed from the printed 


contains also a 
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material, for permitting a more energetic corrosion of 
the direct colors in the ground. 

(C) has four separate compart- 
ments, the two first of which serve exclusively for the 
treatment with a weak chalk bath, and the other two for 
a rinsing with running water. 


The chalking vat 


The central compartments 
(f and g) are supplied with a special cover (k), allow- 
ing the maintenance of a certain heat in the baths con- 
tained therein, when the chalking bath is substituted by 
a hot water bath, or by a soaping bath. For this pur- 
pose the vat is also furnished with a closed steam heat- 
ing coil. Each compartment has a certain number of 
lower and upper guiding rollers, and is followed by a 
pair of squeezing cylinders. The cloth mounting from 
the last of the same enters in the bottom of the final 
drying compartment (H). 

This compartment is of proper length for drying the 
material sufficiently, and later allowing the production 
of the required finish on the calender (K) that follows. 
It is also supplied with upper and lower guiding rollers, 
and is heated by condensed water and waste steam com- 
ing from the other portions of the installation. The 
calender (K) offers no special characteristics, and can 
be any ordinary machine producing the desired finish. 


THE WoRKING OF THE PLANT 


The work of the operatives on the above plant requires 
some study, as every phase of the process must be spe- 
cially regulated. There is prepared, in a special vat sup- 
plied with a mechanical agitator and distribution tap, a 
strong solution of the dye bath that is to produce the 
desired effects on the goods to be printed; in a second 
vat, also supplied with a mechanical agitator, run in a 
regulated quantity of this solution, that is mixed with a 
fixed volume of water, causing the mixture to run slowly 
through the four compartments (a, b, c, d) of the dye 
vat, already indicated. Steam is then introduced in the 
radiators warming the interior of the oven just above, in 
the double chamber (FE, F), in the final drying chamber 
(H), and in the steaming compartment (G). 

When the different operations have been conducted, 
the entrance of the cloth to be treated is initiated. This 
is thus gradually colored to the desired shade, and is de- 
livered to machine (P), where the printing pastes that 
are to serve for the white or colored discharges have 
been introduced. Here the dyed cotton fabric is cov- 
ered with the necessary designs, and makes its way up- 
ward to be dried and separated from the backcloth. 

A strong steaming then follows the drying that causes 
the different discharges to react on the coloring matters 
of the ground, producing the final effects that are com- 
pleted later during the chalking or light soaping opera- 
tions conducted in vat (C). From here the wet mate- 
rial mounts upward into the next drying chamber (H), 
that leaves in it from eight to fifteen per cent of mois- 
ture, and descends to be calendered on (K), folded in 
piece form ready for packing and delivering to the client. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PLANT 


The advantages of the plant are several, and some of 
them can be considered as follows: 

1. The dyeing operations are conducted with weak 
coloring matter solutions, that may also be the old baths 
of other dyeing operations. 

2. The dyeing and drying operations are combined in 
one, using for the second the same steam that is neces- 
sary in the usual plants for the warm dyeing operations. 

3. All dyeing operations are conducted in the cold, 
and for them many of the direct coloring matters used 
for warm dyeing operations can be employed. 

4. The whole plant can be placed on the same land- 
ing, especially if the ceiling or roof of the chamber of 
treatment is of 
the plant being 
cement pillars. 


a certain height, the upper portion of 
suspended on heavy wooden or armed 


5. All operations of dyeing, drying, steaming, printing, 
chalking and finishing are conducted in one run, result- 
ing in a considerable saving of labor, motive power, 
steam, space, time and raw materials. 

6. The use of superheated steam permits the discharg- 
ing of some of the direct blacks and colors that have so 
far resisted this operation, and the production in other 
cases of full whites. 

7. The cotton cloth goods, during their treatment, are 
continually under the eyes of the operatives, who can 
observe in time any imperfections or defects in any of 
the different phases of the treatment. 

(The End) 








WANTED 





Experienced Dyestuff Salesman for Middle West. One 
who knows colors and their application. By well- 
known manufacturers and importers. All correspond- 
ence confidential. Box 234, American Dyestuff Re- 
porter. 








SURPLUS DYESTUFFS FOR SALE 





3,790 pounds Chrome Fast Blue 2R (Swiss) 

1,390 “ Aminogene Blue RN (Swiss) 
836 _ Curcuphenine (British) 

11,000 a Sulphur Green 

20,000 * Sulphur Brown 

17,000 . Sulphur Cutch 


Make offer. Samples upon application. 
Box 235, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


Address 








COLOR CHEMIST 





Wanted—Experienced color chemist for laboratory 
work in textile plant in New England. In reply state 
age, experience and salary expected. Address Box 237, 
American Dyestuff Reporter. 
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Calco 


For the Cotton Printer 


Caleo has developed a variety of products of 
particular interest. 


Included in this list is Caleo Methylene Blue. 
Realizing the rigid requirements of the cotton 
print shop, we spent a great amount of time and 
money perfecting our process and method of 
standardizing in order to make this a product 
that would meet these requirements in every 
respect. 


Caleo Methylene Blue may be obtained in a 
number of different concentrations and as either 
the Zine Salt or Zine Free type. In purity of 
shade, ease of solubility and general working 
properties we believe that our product stands 
in a class by itself—yet the cost is no greater. 


May we quote on your requirements? 


CO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Bound Brook N. J, 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


Canadian Representative, DILLONS, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 
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Antimony Salts—65% 
Barium Sulfocyanide—Crystals 
Chromium Fluoride—Crystals 
Potassium Chromate—Neutral Yellow 
Manganese Sulphate 
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“Over a Century of Service and Progress” Franklin Process Co 


Geigy Co., Inc 





BLEACHING POWDER 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
FORMIC ACID 
COLORS 
GUMS and WAXES 
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BEAVER SULPHUR BLUES 


Extreme Brilliancy of Shades, Excellent Solubility and 
Especially Recommended for Beam Dyeing 


DUNKER & PERKINS COMPANY 


287 ATLANTIC AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


THE DYER, 


Calico Printer, Bleacher and Finisher. 


The only Organ of these trades in Great Britain 
43rd YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


The Dyer has already a large circulation in the United States and throughou 
the American Continent. 


\dd the name of your firm to the list. 
it ished On the Lst and Lith OT each month by 
HEYWOOD AND COMPANY, Ltd., 150 Holborn, London, E. C. 1 


Subscription 12/6 per annum, mail free. 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Announcing Our New Product 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 


Equal in All Respects to the Pre-war Benzo Fast Black L 
Sample and Price on Application 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BRANCHES———— PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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And 


Service 


NEWPORT DEMONSTRATORS 
ARE 


GOOD MEN TO KNOW 


BECAUSE WITH THEIR ASSISTANCE IN 
SOLVING YOUR DYEHOUSE PROBLEMS 
YOU CAN OBTAIN TANGIBLE BENEFITS 


BY MAKING USE OF 


THEIR WIDE AND PRACTICAL WORKING 
KNOWLEDGE GAINED THROUGH INTEN- 
SIVE TRAINING IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
COLOR APPLICATION 


AND 


THOROUGH SCHOOLING FROM EXTEN- 
SIVE PRACTICAL WORK YOU INSURE 
YOUR RESULTS. 


Ask us to let our men help you 
get the most out of 


NEWPORT COLORS 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. §. Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C.; Chicago, IIl.; 


Schenectady, N.Y Charlotte, N. C.; | Springfield, Mass. 


WAREHOUSES: Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Il.; Greensboro, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ce ee Oe ial eee eaten lade dada 
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